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Qn March 31, 1951, Rome Cable Corporation completed 
its fifteenth and biggest year. Sales reached $35,142,901, 
an increase of 79% over the previous year. Earnings of 
$4.56 per share of common stock were the largest in 
company history, and an uninterrupted record of 
quarterly dividend payments since 1939 was continued. 


During these first fifteen years, the company has 
experienced a steady and consistent growth, Plant floor 
space has been increased to more than five times the 
original area, and new products developed since 

World War II alone accounted for more than 27% of 

last year’s sales volume. Taxes paid since the 
corporation’s founding fifteen years ago total $12,600,000 
—or $3,400,000 more than all the company’s 


retained earnings. 


The company’s present backlog of unfilled orders is at an 
all-time high with defense rated orders currently representing 
about one-half of its shipments. Rome Cable facilities and 
personnel are well prepared to fill the defense and 

essential civilian needs of its customers. 
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Producers of: 


Hot Rolled Copper Rods 
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Weatherproof Wire 
Magnet Wire 
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RESULTS AT A GLANCE 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
1937 1951 

Net Sales $1,798,092 $35,142,901 
Net Earnings $1,616 $1,922,136 
Earnings per Share 

of Common Stock —0— $4.56 
Dividends Paid —0— $429,565 
Taxes $15,905 $2,575,222 
Investment in Plant $891,736 $6,301,834 
Capital Invested $1,762,193 $10,294,689 
Book Value per Share 

of Common Stock $4.65 $21.67 
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ROME 


Building Wires and Cables 

Radio and Television Wires 

Portable Cords and Cables 

Machine Tool Wires 

Street Lighting Cables 

Mining Machine Cables 

Power Cables 

Control Cablés 

Service Cables 

Electrical Metallic Tubing 
and Elbows 


Rigid Conduit 





CABLE Sctecnations a 


Executive Offices at Rome, N. Y. - 


Plants. at Rome, N. Y. and Torrance, Calif. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Financial 
Problems 


How would you like to have a fully 
guaranteed income as long as you live, 
also be sure that a loved one would 
have a regular income as long as he 
or she lived, and at the same time, 
know that your money was going to 
help many unfortunates after your 
loved one passed on? 


A SALVATION ARMY ANNUITY 
can do all those things, for such an 
annuity is security for yourself, pro- 
vision for a loved one and a gift to the 
less fortunate—all in one package and 
absolutely guaranteed, not only by the 
integrity and vast resources of the Sal- 
vation Army, byt also by the fact that 
SALVATION ARMY ANNUITIES 
are under the supervision of the New 
York State Department of Insurance. 


For complete details write for 
Booklet F 3 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
130 W. 14th St, New York 11, N.Y. 














AMERICAN 


BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


LorpbD, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York _ 


Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 











CAN YOU PROFIT 
IN BANK STOCKS? 


D° you own bank stocks? Thinking 
of buying them? Then read what 
an eminent authority says about recent 
bank mergers, earning prospects, and 
treatment of bank stockholders. You'll 
find all this in the June issue of 
INVESTOR, the new magazine for 
thoughtful investors. You'll find a lot 
more, too . . . understandable informa- 
tion on all important things affecting 
your investment. Send $1 for the next 
three big monthly issues to INVESTOR, 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
Money back at once if this isn’t what 
you’ve been wanting for a long time. 
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Your Investment Success Tomorrow 






Requires Careful Planning TODAY 


Increase Income and Capital 
Growth Potentialities by Fol- 
lowing a Supervised Program 


S UCCESSFUL investment results 
depend on diligent planning, constant 
supervision of holdings and the abil- 
ity and experience to interpret accur- 
ately the myriad data which influence 
the trend of security values. That is 
why you cannof afford to treat your 
investments casually and why you 
should entrust the planning and di- 
rection of your investment program to 
a competent supervisory organization 
devoting its full time to this special- 


ized task. 

















Personalized Investment Guidance'Is the Answer 


There is no easy path to invest- 
ment success. Conditions are con- 
stantly changing and only the alert 
investor who makes the necessary re- 
visions in his investment program to 
conform with new developments can 
expect to avoid serious losses and 
look forward to growth of capital and 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


C Income 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


C- I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


(0 Capital Enhancement 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


increased income. That many in- 
vestors have found a happy solution 
to this problem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our very 
high rate of renewals. Unless our 
clients found the service exactly what 
they require they would not renew 
their contracts year after year. 
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C0 Safety 


(June 6) 


misenteneal 


Our personalized investment su- 
pervision can help you as it is help- 
ing many others. By subscribing to 
our service, you will bring to bear 
on your problem the experience and 
knowledge of an organization devot- 
ing its full time to the analysis and 
determination of basic security values. 


> 


Take the first step toward 
better investment results by 
sending us a list of your hold- 
ings and letting us explain in 
greater detail how our Personal 
Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly 

moderate. 
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What Trade Pattern 
If Korean War Ends? 


Persistent rumors of a negotiated peace have raised 


some doubts about course of business activity, but ten- 


sion elsewhere suggests little change in defense spending 


Ithough there is no tangible basis 
A for expecting an early end of the 
Korean war, rumors of some sort of 
negotiated settlement continue to be 
circulated, spurred more recently by 
the apparent failure of the latest Chi- 
nese offensive. War, with all of the 
economic dislocations which follow in 
its wake, is essentially bearish from a 
long term standpoint on both business 
and security prices, but it must be ad- 
mitted that a sudden shift to a peace 
economy involving a sharp contrac- 
tion in defense spending would raise 
a host of new problems, not the least 
of which might be a temporary period 
of deflation. It is this fear which has 
been troubling investors and which 
has on occasion been ascribed as the 
reason for recurring market weak- 
ness. 


Slashes Unlikely 


From a realistic viewpoint, how- 
ever, there seems to be no. basis for 
expecting any significant diminution 
in rearmament spending regardless 
of what may happen in Korea. Our 
commitments in Europe, both mili- 
tary and economic, will call for huge 
expenditures over the next few years 
and these programs will be little af- 
fected by developments in the Far 
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East. Tension spots elsewhere in the 
world will require a state of pre- 
paredness which will necessitate a 
continuing military build-up. 

Actually, military spending is only 
now beginning to hit its stride. It 
takes considerable time for a program 
of such magnitude to be translated 
from’ the planning to the production 
stage. Total military outlays in the 
current fiscal year are expected to ap- 
proximate $19 billion; in the next 
fiscal year which begins July 1 they 
should reach an annual level of $40 
billion. The full impact of these huge 
expenditures on the nation’s economy 
has yet to be felt. 

Even if a substantial reduction 
should be made in planned defense 
spending—which seems quite unlike- 
ly—actual outlays will continue to 
increase Over present comparatively 
low levels. In addition, business 
spending on new plant and equipment 
this year will reach the boom level 
of some $24 billion. These increases 
will offset smaller expansion of busi- 
ness inventories and declines in resi- 
dential building. The nation’s pro- 
duction of goods and services (gross 
national product) reached an annual 
rate of $314 billion in the first quar- 
ter—a record high—and the trend is 





still upward. Industrial production 
(Federal Reserve Board index) has 
averaged around 221 thus far this 
year and is expected to average 
around 225 this year, more than 12 
per cent higher than 1950. 
Disposable personal income which 
directly affects consumer expendi- 
tures reached a new high annual rate 
of $215 billion in the first quarter, a 
gain of almost 9 per cent over the 
same quarter of 1950 and 1.5 per cent 
higher than the rate in the last quar- 
ter of 1950. Despite higher taxes, 
the full year total is expected to show 
a gain of more than 8 per cent over 
last year. “ 


Curbs and Taxes 


While there will be a progressive 
reduction in the amount of goods 
available to consumers as defense 
production mounts and consumer 
credit curbs are felt to a greater de- 
gree, over-all production of goods and 
services will continue to rise. The 
rate of increase in disposable personal 
income will be slowed but not halted 
by higher taxes. The tax increase 
as voted by the House Committee 
approximates $7.2 billion, nearly $3 
billion less than the President re- 
quested and probably more than the 
Senate will approve. This contrasts 
with an estimated increase of at least 
$20 billion in defense spending in the 
next fiscal year, indicating a wide gap 
between total Government expendi- 
tures and tax revenues. 

These statistics are impressive and 
explain the Government’s anti-infla- 
tion program of higher interest rates 
and curbs on consumer credit and 
housing which are designed to lessen 
the effective demand for a decreasing 
supply of consumer goods. But as 
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long as wage and price controls re- 
main highly elastic, this program can 
achieve no lasting results in the face 
of a further rise in disposable personal 
income. All of this means a rising 
level of purchasing power chasing a 
diminishing amount of goods. 

Developments in recent months 
would seem to indicate superficially 
that inflationary trends have been 
halted and even reversed in some in- 
stances. The two buying sprees, the 
first right after the outbreak of war 
in Korea and the second earlier this 
year resulted in temporary overstock- 
ing in many lines which coincided 
with a slackening of consumer buying 
as expected shortages failed to de- 
velop. This condition coupled with 
tighter credit curbs explains in part 
the seeming “deflationary” period of 
recent months. 

But as defense output accelerates 
from now on, the expected shortages 
in many consumer lines which have 
failed to develop will become actuali- 
ties. By fall, many families will have 
worked off their instalment payments 
incurred in earlier buying sprees and 
will again be in the market at a time 
when supplies of available goods are 
decreasing and wage income is trend- 
ing slowly upward. 


Impact Will Vary 


Although all indications are that 
the pattern of the nation’s economy 
over the next year would be little 
affected if the Korean war should end 
shortly, the impact of a semi-war 
economy on various industries and 
companies will vary widely. A sus- 
tained high level of industrial produc- 
tion, national income and consumer 
spending is by no means a guarantee 
of prosperous conditions for all seg- 
ments of the economy. Aggregate 
corporate profits are expected to show 
some decline from 1950’s record re- 
sults as taxes bite more deeply. Some 
companies with a large stake in de- 
fense business will be adversely af- 
fected also by much lower profit mar- 
gins than on regular business. Others 
appear to be in a good position to 
maintain and even show increases in 
earnings and dividends. Despite the 
fact that armament spending will con- 
tinue to increase, the uneven effects 
on the economy as a whole will con- 
tinue to call for a highly discriminat- 
ing and selective investment policy. 
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Highlights of Leading 


Convertible Preferreds 


here are nearly a hundred con- 

vertible preferred stock issues 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Most of them, however, hold 
little promise of the conversion priv- 
ilege becoming of actual value within 
the reasonably near future. 

In most cases the common stocks 
into which these privilege preferreds 
are exchangeable are selling at prices 
remote from conversion parity. But 
in several dozen cases, the spread be- 
tween the conversion value of the 
common and the market price of the 
preferred stock is comparatively small 
—and in a handful of instances the 
spread has been completely eliminated 
by the market rise by the common 
stock over the past year or so. 

The table below includes most of 
the N.Y.S.E. listed convertible pre- 


ferreds whose current market price is 
not an unreasonable distance from the 
value of the common stocks into which 
they are convertible. Some—such as 
Atlas Powder—are priced almost en- 
tirely on the basis of their investment 
merit, with little or no premium for a 
conversion privilege that may later on 
become of significant value. Others 
—such as American Cyanamid “B”— 
reflect the market for the common 
stock and are selling well above their 
straight investment worth. 
Well-situated convertible preferreds 
have the advantage of a smaller mar- 
ket risk than most common stocks, 
while at the same time possessing the 
possibility of a substantial price ad- 
vance in a common stock bull market. 


N.Y.S.E. Listed Privilege Preferreds 


*Con- 

version 

Basis 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25............ 2 
American Airlines, $3.50......... 4.76 
Amer. Brake Shoe, $4........... 2% 
American Cyanamid, $3.50 “B”.. 1.39 
Moner. Woot, Bes.............. 
Armco Steel, $4.50.............. 2.55 
se err . 6 
Armstrong Cork, $4............. 2 
Atlas Powder, $4............... 2% 
Avco Mfg. Corp., $2.25.......... 6.06 
Beatrice Foods, gg FOCI 2.758 
Beneficial Loan, $3.25........... 2.7 
Cameda Dry, OUBB: ...6s.5. eee. 6% 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool, $3........ 1% 
Cluett, Peabody, $4 2nd......... 2% 
Davega Stores, $1.............. 0.9 
Dime Cay BBO ire asics civic cc ccicss 1 
8. Sr 2.67 
Food Machinery, $3.25.......... 2 
Gar Wood Industries, $2.25...... 4% 
General Cable, $2............... 3 
General Mills, $3.38............. 2 
Holly Sugar, $1.50.............. 1.12 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, $1.50 “A”.. 1 


Lane Bryant, $2.25............... 2.8 
i > 2h oa ee 2% 
Mengel Co., $2.50............... 3 

Minneapolis-Moline, $1.50........ 1% 


3 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr., $1.20 “A”. 1.1 


i = RR. 2 ae 0.75 
Pub. Serv. of Ind., $4.64......... 4 
Pub. Serv. El. & G., $1.40........ 1.1 
Republic Steel, $6............... 2 
Scovill Mfg., $4.30............... 3% 
Testrom, ime: SUM... 6.65.2. 1 
United Air Lines, $4.50.......... 4.2 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, $4..... 2 
Worthington Pump, $4.50........ 
Youk: Comm, GB25.......:()% 5 ike 








Selections, however, should be made 
on the basis of individual merit. 
Preferred———_ ———— 
Price Conv. Recent TCall 
Common Value Price Price Yield 
45 90 94 103 3.5% 
16 76 85 al03 4.1 
39 88 107 al02% 3.7 
94 «131 131 al06 2.7 
38 76 79 b105 5.1 
41 105 105 103 4.3 
10 60 79 115 7.6 
57 104 116 al05 3.4 
37 98 114 110 3.5 
7% 45% 46 a53 49 
34 94 103 al05% 33 
25 67% 78 105 4.2 
12 80 101 al02% 4.2 
41 54% 61 55 4.9 
33 82% 86 al04% 4.7 
16 14 16 21 6.3 
60 60 60 45 4.2 
25 67 50 a55 5.5 
38 76 96 al0l% 3.4 
7 32% 36 a55 6.3 
9 27 29 51% 6.9 
57 114 123 03 2.8 
21 23% 28 a30% 5.4 
31 31 27 35 5.6 
13 36% 48 a53 4.7 
24 65 a56 3.1 
18 54 53 — +» 
21 28 28 25 5.4 
22 24 26 26% 4.6 
28 21 25 Not 4.0 
27 ~=— 108 111 all9 42 
22 24 24 35 5.8 
41 82 114 110 5.3 
34 =113 114 al03 3.8 
19 19 19 26 6.6 
a 2 116 al05 3.9 
32 64 85 85 4.7 
25 92 94 100 48 
16 44% 46 a54% 49 , 


*Number of common shares received in conversion. tIn some instances lower for sinking fund. 


a—Current call; prices scale down in future. 


b—Not callable until September 15, 1951. 
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How U.S. Can Ease 
Debt-Carrying Burden 


With aid of its bold 19th century consolidated debt plan 


Britain financed golden era of empire-building and eased 


strain of war costs—Can idea be utilized by Uncle Sam? 


By Louis Guenther 
Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 


s an aftermath of the Napoleonic 

wars, the public finances of Great 
Britain were left in a condition that 
caused grave concern to the fiscal 
authorities and British investors. 

The strain of war financing had 
swollen Britain’s debt to what, a 
century and a half ago, seemed of 
staggering proportions. The debt was 
scattered in form and structure, and 
the issues comprising it bore a variety 
of interest coupons and redemption 
features. New money needs of for- 
midable proportions loomed ahead, 
both for paying off old debt and help- 
ing to finance the work of empire- 
building. 

John Bull’s fiscal outlook of the 
19th century was not dissimilar in 
some respects from that of the 20th 
century facing Uncle Sam. Indicated 
now as then is the desirability of 
a bold new approach to the problem 
of easing the nation’s debt-carrying 
burden. 


Guns and Butter 


With a near-record public debt of 
$255 billion—some $200 billion over 
the pre-war level—the United States 
currently faces the guns-and-butter 
objective of raising some $50 billion 
annually for defense while refunding 
part of its present debt on which an- 
nual interest charges are $5.5 billion 
and, meanwhile, maintaining our 
present highly advanced economy. 
Indeed, the task transcends national 
boundaries. Not only are we helping 
to arm other free nations, but also 
are underwriting part of the cost of 
raising their own production facil- 
ities to a livable normal—all part of 
our world peace program. 
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British Information Services 


Bank of England 


Can we glean any practical sug- 
gestions from Britain’s century and a 
half of debt-handling experience? 


Britain Meets Problem 


Under the daring guidance of Lord 
Goschen, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Britain took one of its major 
debt-handling steps when Parliament 
enacted the national debt conversion 
act of 1888. This legislation enabled 
the Chancellor to convert in the fol- 
lowing year a substantial part of 
Britain’s long-term debt into new con- 
solidated stock of the United King- 
dom—£549 million converted, £41 
million paid off in sterling. The new 
consolidated stock, or consols as they 
are now known throughout the world, 
had no specific sinking fund of their 
own, no special provisions for re- 
demption, and no fixed maturity 
except “if and as Parliament may 
direct.” In other words, Parliament 
gave the British Treasury a pay-when- 


you-please moratorium on repayment 
of principal. 

The consols bearing 234 per cent 
interest succeeded a series of annu- 
ities issued on a 3 per cent basis in 
1823, and had their origin as far 
back as 1751 when an issue of annu- 
ities with no fixed maturity first 
made its appearance in that country. 
The 1888 issue was replaced in 1903 
by a 2% per cent now outstanding. 

To Britain’s fiscal actions of the 
19th century have been ascribed in 
large part the nation’s ability to 
finance its work of empire-building. 
It also facilitated debt handling dur- 
ing the crises of World Wars I and 
II. Thus, the method helped Britain 
create a golden era in time of peace 
and proved useful in time of war. It 
is interesting to note, though no 
mandatory repayment date was set 
for the consols, that one-half have 
been redeemed, an evidence of good 
faith that has encouraged holders. 


Some Pro's 


In considering the plan’s adapt- 
ability to the United States problem 
of debt management, it might be ad- 
visable to consider first some of its 
advantages. Under it: 

1. The Government rather than 
Father Time dictates the season 
when refunding should be under- 
taken. Tight money periods can be 
by-passed. 

2. Freedom from an _ iron-bound 
repayment schedule has given the 
Treasury abundant opportunity to 
tailor short maturities to the require- 
ments of banks and other institutional 
buyers of such paper while simultane- 
ously providing ready funds for treas- 
ury needs between tax collections. 

3. Marketability of the consols has 
been as free as the waves that Brit- 
ain once so proudly ruled. 


Some Con's 


Following are some objections as 
viewed from the standpoint of Amer- 
ican investors: 

1. Imbued with the doctrine of 
par, American holders might hesi- 
tate to pay the price that British in- 
vestors pay for ready marketability. 
Perpetuals fluctuate widely — the 
present consols, for instance, from 
435@ in 1920 to 99% in 1947 and 
currently they are around 65. 

2. A non-maturing issue whose re- 
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payment rests on the Government's 


treasury might raise a doubt in 
American minds. If not nailed down 
tc a contractual agreement would the 
Government find any time propitious 
for retiring the debt? 


Suitable Here? 


The foregoing objections might 
seem to foredoom the plan here. But 
not necessarily, certainly insofar as 
a modified form might be considered. 


Specialized Attraction For Insurance Shares 


The American capitalist, large or 
small, has learned much about Gov- 
ernment bonds and their desirability 
as a nest-egg investment. Financing 
of two wars converted millions into 
bondholders. 
war years, the United States Treas- 
ury has continued its commendable 
work of schooling all segments of 
the population upon the merits of 
government bond purchases on a 
regular basis. In this nationwide 


Yields aren't liberal in most cases, but issues have 


attraction for long term conservative investment. Results 


in 1951 should show improvement over 1950 figures 


| toes of lower yields than those 
available on most industrial 
shares, many investors give little at- 
tention to insurance stocks. However, 
while such issues sell at high prices in 
relation to their dividends, insurance 
equities offer interesting possibilities 
to conservative holders. 

A stable field, the insurance busi- 


ness enjoys a fundamentally sound © 


status because it is based on broad 
diversification and the operation of 
the law of averages. Although profits 
may vary from one year to the next, 
adjustments in premium rates assure 
satisfactory profits over the long- 
term. 


Industrials vs. Fire Shares 


In weighing the purchase of fire 
insurance shares as against industrial 
stocks, investors should bear in mind 
two important facts: 

(1) Insurance companies are per- 
mitted to earn two per cent on their 
underwriting operations. Appraisal 
of the profitability of underwriting is 
calculated on a five-year moving av- 
erage. Thus, when underwriting 
earnings fall below this level, applica- 
tion is made to the various insurance 
commissions for higher rates. Income 
from underwriting is rarely paid out 
in dividends. In almost all cases it is 
retained by the company and thereby 
gradually increases the shareholders’ 
equity. 

(2) A major share of fire insur- 
ance company income comes from the 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters 


large investment portfolios held by 
these institutions. Retained earnings 
are invested in portfolios held by 
these institutions. Such earnings are 
placed in securities under the super- 
vision of professionally trained man- 
agement. Dividends distributed by 


Leading Fire Insurance Companies 


-—*Consol.——, 
Combined Earns. 


1949 1950 
Aetna (Fire) Ins........ $9.75 $7.05 
Continental Ins. ........ 491 . 5:10 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ 8.22 5.70 
Fireman’s Fund (Cal.).. 6.23 2.71 
Firemen’s Ins. (Newark) 5.24 2.56 
Great American ........ 4.63 4.17 
Hartford Pre .......... 17.43 12.05 
Home Insurance ....... S8l (S72 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer.... 7.55 6.65 
St. Paul Fire & Marine.. 3.10 2.87 





*After income taxes. 
payments. 





And during the post- . 


§Stock- +Esti 

cm—— Dividends ——~ holders Recent mated 

1949 1950 71951 Equity Price Yield 

$2.20 $2.25 $1.00 $89.00 50 4.5% 
1.75 2.80 1.00 81.53 65 4.3 
1.80 2.90 1.00 88.18 68 4.3 
1.30 160 0.80 713° 3 3 
0.55 0.65 0.35 3637 2. 32 
1.04 1.44 0.60 51.43 34 42 
1.87% 3.00 1.50 151.22 128 2.3 
1.35 1.60 0.90 Sst: OS: S33 
1.46 2.50 1.00 71.95 68 3.7 
0.6214 0.75 0.57% 2653 29 2.6 


+Paid or declared to May 29. 


educational program the Treasury en- 
joys the full cooperation it enlisted 
of savings institutions, insurance 
companies, commercial banks, the 
press, the stage and others. The 
public would support any fiscal pro- 
gram it believes sound. 

In the next issue of this series the 
possibility will be discussed of adapt- 
ing some of the principles of Brit- 
ain’s time-tested plan to ease the debt- 
carrying burden of this nation. 

















insurance companies are based on in- 
vestment income; normally 70 to 80 
per cent of portfolio earnings are paid 
to shareholders. 

The assured long term profitability 
of underwriting, well seasoned 
and carefully managed portfolios, 
and steady asset growth stemming 
from the retention of underwriting in- 
come as well as a portion of invest- 
ment net, give insurance stocks at- 
traction to investors who are willing 
to accept relatively low current re- 
turns in exchange for gradual ap- 
preciation. 

Fire insurance companies possess 
an additional characteristic which is 
favorable under conditions such as 
exist today ; they are reasonably satis- 
factory inflation hedges. Building 
costs, industrial activity, commodity 
prices and other business factors have 
a direct relationship to-premium vol- 
ume. As price indexes and business 
activity rise, total premiums written 
also advance, since most insurance 
buyers wish to obtain protection cal- 
culated on replacement cost rather 
than original purchase prices. While 


there is some lag between general 
Please turn to page 27 











































§As of December 31, 1950. Based on 1950 
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Volume Increasing 
For Aircraft Makers 


Trend is toward better return on plant and equip- 


ment, with larger deliveries to follow in months 


to come. More dividend disbursements in evidence 


vents of the last several years 

have proved that the aircraft in- 
dustry, to keep on an even keel, must 
receive billions in contracts annually 
from the Government. Civilian and 
military volume after the last war was 
so small that all but four of the lead- 
ing airframe and engine companies 
went into the red, and millions of 
dollars were lost in experimenting on 
how to make money during peace- 
time. 

Until 1948, when the Government 
began to make sizable additions to its 
appropriations for military aircraft, 
the industry had only a negative re- 
turn on plant and equipment to show 
for its peacetime efforts. But during 
the last three years the percentage of 
return on net assets improved rapidly 
until in 1950 it was almost as large 
as that experienced by general manu- 
facturing. One compilation reveals 
that the net return on plant and 
equipment of 27 aircraft and parts 
companies last year was 14.1 per cent 
compared with 8.2 per cent in 1949, 
and 17.1 per cent in 1950 for general 
manufacturing. 

With more intensive use of plant and 
equipment this year and even larger 
deliveries of military planes and other 
equipment to follow, the industry 
should be able to show greater im- 
provement in its return per in- 
vested dollar. Volume of aircraft 
procurement, has climbed from an 
average of $2.2 billion in fiscal 1949 
and 1950 to a point where increases 
in the $14.3 billion allowed for USAF 
and Navy planes are being discussed 


for fiscal 1952. 
95-Wing Force 


The present Truman Administra- 
tion goal is a 95-Wing Air Force 
which is supposed to be built up by 
July 1952. But there is strong Con- 
gressional support for a 150-Wing 
force (reduced from a_ previously 
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projected 175), and an amendment 
will be proposed to the 1952 military 
budget bill providing billions more in 
moving toward that goal. 

Even on the present basis, there is 
no lack of volume, and every aircraft 
builder and supplier is subcontracting 
a substantial amount of work. Back- 
log figures are so large as to be 
almost meaningless. Boeing is said 
to have more than $1 billion in orders, 
Douglas nearly $800 million, and 
Lockheed, with quantity-production 
orders for twelve different airplanes, 
more than $700 million. United Air- 
craft can match any dollar backlog 
with the possible exception of Boe- 
ing’s, with which it is fast catching 
up. North American Aviation had a 
backlog of around $700 million six 
weeks ago and doubtless has increased 
it since. Another of the giants is Re- 
public Aviation with a backlog total- 
ing about ten times last year’s sales. 
Under the 150-Wing program, Gov- 
ernment appropriations for aircraft 
would increase through fiscal 1954 
and then level off at a point substan- 
tially higher than the 1952 level. But 
whatever the success of the proposal, 
airframe and engine builders are as- 
sured of all the military work they 


can handle at least through 1953. 

The healthier status of the aircraft 
companies is reflected in an im- 
proved scale of dividend payments. 
In 1949, eleven companies of the 15 


listed in the accompanying table 
disbursed $13.47% in dividends 


while last year 13 companies paid out 
$20.22% (allowing for the Douglas 
stock split and the Grumman 100 per 
cent stock dividend.) Northrop, 
which has declared nothing so far this 
year, should join the ranks of divi- 
dend-payers inasmuch as earnings 
amounted to $4.92 per share for the 
company’s fiscal nine months ended 
April 31. Among the companies re- 
porting for the March quarter of this 
year, only Glenn L. Martin was unable 
to show a profit, but this Baltimore 
manufacturer could account for $400 
million in unfilled orders as of April 
30 last. The ratio of dividends to 
earnings for the 13 companies aver- 
aged 56 per cent last year, which 
compared with 42 per cent for all 
corporations. 


Better-Situated Equities 


The effect of Government contract 
renegotiation and excess profits taxes 
on operating income is yet to be de- 
termined. Absence of special credits 
combined with higher taxes will ad- 
versely affect results of some com- 
panies this year, and a number have 
already started out with smaller earn- 
ings compared with the initial period 
or periods last year. Among the 
better situated aircraft equities are 
Grumman, United, Douglas, Boeing 
and Lockheed, although a definitely 
speculative element is present in all 
these military aircraft situations. 


The Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 


7— Sales —~ 

Years (Millions) 
Ended: 1949 1950 
Beech Aircraft...Sept. 30 $20.6 $16.5 
Bell Aircraft ....Dec. 31 11.8 36.2 
Boeing Airplane.Dec. 31 286.8 307.3 
Cessna Aircraft..Sept. 30 12.7 7.2 
Consol. Vultee...Nov. 30 196.6 255.9 
Curtiss-Wright ..Dec. 31 128.6 135.7 
Douglas Aircraft.Nov. 30 117.4 129.9 
Fairchild Engine.Dec. 31 48.1 60.2 
Grumman Airc’ft.Dec. 31 59.8 102.3 
Lockheed Ajirc’ft.Dec. 31 117.7 173.3 
Martin (Gl. L.) Dec. 31 52.1 40.1 
No. Amer. Avia. Sept. 30 124.2 143.0 
Northrop Airc’ft. July 31 282 43.9 
Republic Avia....Dec. 31 47.7 57.7 
United Aircraft..Dec. 31 227.1 269.3 





a—Six months. b—Plus 
e—lIncludes 100% stock; per-share items adjusted. 


one-tenth share of Airfleets, 


r-—— Earned Per Share —~ Divi- 





-—Annual—, — 3 Months — dends Recent 
1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 Price 
$1.54 $0.98 a$0.39 a$0.49 $0.80 12 
0.47 3.37 0.41 0.83 173° & 
4.08 10.00 1.28 1.03 3.00 43 
0.43 032 N.R. N.R. 0.20 6 

160 4.36 0.29 0.74 »b1.00 17, 
0142 0.77 0.15 G15 1.00 10 
c4.59 6.01 c0.78 1.40 3.12% 49 
0.68 1.34 N.R. N.R. 0.60 7 
1.60 3.12 N.R. N.R. e200 22 
5.10 645 N.R. N.R. 3.00 38 
2.50 2.76 0.57 Nil None 15 
213 2.35 a0.95 a0.82 1256 015 
D8.52 DO0.10 £2.98 £492 None 15 
0.87 2.34 0.36 0.40 0.50 12 
3.31 448 1.19 1.28 2.00 30 

Inc. c—Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split. 


f—Nine months. D—Deficit. N.R.-—Not reported. 














News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Beatrice Foods B 
Conservative capitalization and fa- 
vorable operating record stamp the 
shares a sound mcome producer; 
price, 36. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $3.) Sales exceeded 
$200 million for the first time in the 
year ended February 28 but higher 
taxes reduced earnings to $4.53 a 
share vs. $5.12 a year earlier. Profits 
before taxes held up well, being equal 
to 4.51 per cent of sales in the latest 
period compared with 4.56 per cent for 
the previous year. Now test market- 
ing a fresh milk concentrate, but tin 
shortage has delayed tests for a new 
frozen concentrated chocolate drink. 
About 31 per cent of sales in the latest 
fiscal year came from milk and cream ; 
24 per cent from butter; 18 per cent 
from frozen foods and specialties ; 16 
per cent from ice cream; and 11 per 
cent from cheese, poultry and eggs. 


Budd Company C+ 

Low price-earnings ratio of this 
business cycle stock reflects industry 
uncertainties; price, 16. (Pays 40c 
qu.) First half earnings are expected 
to compare favorably with net for the 
same period last year, but results in 
the third and fourth quarters will be 
dependent to a large extent on Gov- 
ernment materials restrictions. Com- 
pany now has a backlog of $185 mil- 
lion, of which more. than $110 million 
represents defense contracts. How- 
ever, military volume will represent 
only about eight per cent of Budd’s 
business this year, with some orders 
not scheduled for production before 
1952. The railway passenger car 
division, which accounts for about ten 
per cent of sales, was in the black last 


year for the first time. (Also FW, 
Nov. 22.) 
Carpenter Steel B 


An above-average specialty steel 
issue, shares (now 53) may be held 
under present conditions. (Pd. $1 


thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3 plus 
10% stk.) By application of the rare 
earth element known as cerium, Car- 
penter’s metallurgists have devised a 
method of making high-alloy, cor- 
rosion and heat resisting steels into 
more readily workable products. The 
process, which will be licensed to 
other steel producers, should enable 
greater output of alloys essential to 
the defense program. Company will 
be permitted to amortize over a five- 
year period 60 per cent of the $7 mil- 
lion to be spent for new facilities. 
Earnings in the nine months ended 
March 31 rose to $7.23 a share vs. 
$4.04 in the like year-earlier period 
even though the common share capi- 
talization is ten per cent larger than a 
year ago. (Also FW, Nov. 15.) 


Cincinnati Gas & Elec. B+ 

A dividend payer since 1853, the 
stock yields 5.7% at current price of 
35. (Divs. raised to 50c qu. in May.) 
A company study indicates that pres- 
ent and prospective industrial cus- 
tomers will provide a market for an 
additional 135,000 kw of electricity 
annually by the end of 1953. To meet 
anticipated demand, it is planned to 
spend about $28 million on new con- 
struction in 1951 and $23 million in 
1952. Electric sales in the March 
quarter were 16 per cent higher than 
in the initial quarter of 1950 and gas 
sales were up 34 per cent. However, 
increased taxes absorbed most of the 
gain in net income, with the result 
that first quarter earnings were $1.09 
per share as against $1.24 in 1950 


when a smaller number of shares 
were outstanding. 
Cities Service B 


Though semi-speculative, stock has 
further growth prospects; recent 
price, 101. (Pd. $2 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $5 plus stock.) Jointly 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber, com- 
pany has formed a new concern, 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


American Petrochemical Corporation, 
to produce chemicals from petroleum 
hydro-carbons. A _ large modern 
chemical plant will be built at Lake 
Charles, La., for the production of 
plastics, synthetic rubber, additives 
for lubricating oil, cracking catalysts, 
anti-freeze and numerous high vol- 
ume petrochemicals. 


Columbia Gas B 

Though somewhat _ speculative, 
stock represents a good long term 
growth situation; recent price, 13. 
(Pays 20c qu.) This operator of one 
of the major natural gas pipeline net- 
works is sharply curtailing its 1951 
expansion program because of the ex- 
pected shortage of large diameter 
steel pipe. Of the $68 million origin- 
ally in the budget, company now ex- 
pects to spend only $50 million. Thus, 
there probably will be no need for any 
new financing this year; previously 
the sale of $35 million in securities 
had been contemplated. First quar- 
ter earnings of 68 cents a share were 
the highest for any period since com- 
pany’s electric properties were di- 
vested in 1946 and compared with 58 
cents a share in the initial quarter of 


1950. 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater B 

This 39-year dividend payer has 
shown a good earnings trend in recent 
years, but the stock is speculative; re- 
cent price, 40. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $3.25 incl. $1 spec.) 
Reflecting shortages of steel tubing 
and other materials, operations are at 
65 per cent of capacity and deliveries 
are now running six months behind 
schedule. Although some improve- 
ments have recently been made, the 
company does not expect operations 
to approach capacity until after the 
CMP goes into effect July 1. Com- 
bustion estimates a cut in 1951 earn- 
ings to $6 or $7 per share from the 
$9.35 a share reported for 1950. The 
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Variety Chains’ Sales 


Lagging Year-ago Levels 


Recent monthly volume hasn't matched that of 


last year. But better comparisons may be seen 


later, and longer term prospects remain favorable 


_.. low-priced merchandise 
items of a utility nature are al- 
ways in demand, a high degree of 
stability characterizes the variety 
chains. Even in periods of economic 
stress, sales are not unduly depressed. 
Much of the family shopping then be- 
comes concentrated in the ‘‘5s-and- 
10s” which in recent years have 
added a much wider range of items, 
including men’s, women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s furnishings and a broader line 
of goods used in the home. Because 
revenues and earnings are less vul- 
nerable to adverse economic condi- 
tions, most of the shares of these com- 
panies are attractive for income; of 
the eleven variety chains listed in the 
table below, six paid dividends an- 
nually through the depression of the 
1930s while five have paid in each 
year since 1918 or earlier. 


Hard to Equal 


This is a record which few other 
groups can match. The 1933 average 
low for the shares of the six largest 
variety chains was only 15 per cent 
below the 1929 high; this compares 
with a drop of 23 per cent for the six 
major grocery chains, which also re- 
tail the essentials for everyday living. 
The conclusion may be reached that 
compared with the grocery chains, 
variety chain shares decline less rap- 
idly in periods of economic stress and 
fluctuate within a fairly narrow range 
during periods of rising income and 
increasing prices. 

Although not the largest companies 
in the field, by any means, both G. C. 
Murphy and S. H. Kress have con- 
sistently increased the number of 
stores in operation over the long term 
with a high of 259 outlets for Kress 
at the end of last year vs. 256 at the 
close of 1949, while Murphy was 
doing business in 219 stores vs. 218 
a year earlier and 210 in 1948. F. W. 
Woolworth, on the other hand, had 


10 


1,938 stores in operation vs. a high 
of 2,027 in 1940; Kresge had 628 
vs. a high of 697 in 1935; Newberry 
had 483 vs. a high of 492 in 1942; 
W. T. Grant had 480 compared with 
495 in 1941. In the case of Kress 


and Murphy, openings of new stores 


have exceeded closings, and losses or 
retarded earnings from bad locations 
may have been less serious than for 
those companies which have retired 
from more poor-paying sites. 

A general downtrend in sales in 
evidence throughout the country early 
last year was not reversed until June, 
yet sales of the variety chains were 
unchanged in the first half while im- 
provement during the last six months 
raised the full-year total by 214 per 
cent. Sales gains were reported by 
all companies while net also improved 
for all except W. T. Grant, whose 
margins were narrowed by Lifo ac- 
counting. 

Increases of ten to twelve per cent 
characterized sales figures for the first 
quarter of this year, but second quar- 
ter volume probably will not equal 
that of the April-June period of 1950. 
The second half of last yéar saw the 
chains’ sales curve rising rather 
sharply, and comparisons later on this 
year will be made with this higher 
base. 

The latter part of 1951 should see 
also the sales figures following an 





upward trend, although they may not 
quite match the year-earlier perform- 
ance. While this prospect largely 
explains the comparatively sluggish 
market action of the variety chain 
issues even prior to last month’s gen- 
eral decline, the longer term fortunes 
of the field should continue to be de- 
termined by the level of disposable 
income, which promises to remain 
high for a number of years to come, 
at least. 

Also standing the variety com- 
panies in good stead is the flexibility 
of their merchandising policies, which 
permit the addition of new lines from 
time to time while others are dropped 
either because of seasonal conditions 
or other factors. Skilled management 
is always on the lookout for new 
goods to replace any items which 
begin to move slowly, and to meet 
any changes in public demand. 


Dividend Records 


While operating profits in a num- 
ber of cases may be higher this year, 
most of such gains may be absorbed 
by increased taxes; earnings at the 
1950 level, however, were well in 
excess of dividend payments. G. C. 
Murphy, for example, earned $4.68 
per share and paid $2.25 (25 cents 
more than in 1949) ; J. J. Newberry 
earned $4.24 and paid $2.00; Kress 
earned $5.12 and paid $3.00; Neisner 
Brothers earned $2.59 and paid $1.00. 
Yields at present prices range from 
4.2 per cent for Murphy to 7.6 per 
cent for McCrory and McLellan, 
based on 1950 dividend payments. 

Present holdings of variety chain 
stock may well be retained in view 
of their characteristic stability dur- 
ing changing economic conditions, 
while present dividend rates afford an 
adequate yield for shares of above- 
average merit. 


Fiscal Comparison of the Leading Variety Chains 
7———Sales—_,, Earned 
(Millions) c—Per Share—, ——-Dividends——. Recent 
Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 ¥*1951 Price Yield 
Butler Bros. ....... $122.3 $119.0 D$0.93 $2.21 None $0.60 $0.30 14 4.3% 
Grant (W. T.) ..... a233.2 a250.6 a3.73 a3.16 $1.00 2.00 087% 28 7.1 
Green (H. L.)...... a98.7 al01.9 4.14 24.47 250 250 150 38 66 
Kresge (S. S.) ..... 288.7 2948 3.28 357 2.30 225 100 39 58 
Kress (S. H.)...... 163.9 161.7 427 512 300 300 150 52 5.5 
McCrory Stores ... 95.8 98.7 2.02 b2.22 1.25 b1.37%4 b0.75 b18 7.6 
McLellan Stores ... 254.5 56.6 2.98 a3.28 225 1.75 1.25 23 7.6 
Murphy (G. C.).... 141.3 1505 446 468 200 225 075 53 4.2 
Neisner Bros. ..... 578 583 218 259 1.00 1.00 040 16 62 
Newberry (J. J.)... 1368 1457. 372 4.24 2.00 200 100 37 57 
Woolworth (F. W.) 615.6 6321 383 383 250 250 150 45 5.5 


*Paid or declared to May 29. 
2-for-1 stock split. D—Deficit. 


a—Years ended January 31 of following year. 


b—Adjusted for 
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Lily-Tulip Cup— 
Growth Situation 










henomenal growth in the use of 

paper cups and containers during 
recent years is reflected in sales of 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, leader in 
this industry in point of sales. Dollar 
volume last year was five times 
greater than in 1940; and if 1941, a 
busier year, is used as a basis for com- 
parison, 1950 sales were 344 times 
greater. Future expansion may well 
proceed at a more moderate pace, but 
when it is considered that the com- 
pany’s present markets are far from 
saturated and that other sales outlets 
have barely been tapped, there seems 
little doubt that considerable further 
growth lies ahead. 

Lily-Tulip produced over six bil- 
lion cups and containers in 1950 in 
more than 500 different types and 
sizes. Doilar sales are about equally 
divided between cups (such as those 
used in soda fountain service) and 
containers which meet heavy-duty re- 
quirements, such as packaging ice 
cream, cheese, butter and frozen 
foods. It is estimated that less than 
half of the nation’s soda fountains 
use paper cups, indicating further 
possibilities for expansion in this im- 
portant field. In fact, mass feeding 
and drinking anywhere provides a 
potential market for paper cup ser- 
vice. Hospitals have come to depend 
on paper cups because of the saving in 
labor and breakage expense, and 
elimination of the threat of contami- 
nation. While some hospitals are now 
using 100 per cent paper service, the 
hospital field, like the school market, 
has excellent possibilities for further 
development. 















































Vending Machine Sales 





Beverages sold through automatic 
vending machines provided a market 
for close to one billion paper cups last 
year, reflecting installation of about 
30,000 of these machines since 1947. 
Cup vending beverage machines are 
now being installed in war factories, 
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Company holds a leading position in a fast-growing 
industry. Shares afford a satisfactory yield at current 


prices and have appeal for the longer term investor 





in post exchanges, and even on the 
Navy’s fighting ships, pointing to 
further gains in cup sales through 
these outlets. 

Recent stories in the press concern- 
ing a proposed experiment with the 
sale of beer in paper cups dealt with 
the subject in a humorous vein, but 
this is serious business to the paper 





Lily-Tulip Cup 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends - Price Range 
1929.. $43 $1.89 $0.21 1554— 6% 
1932.. 3.1 105 0.86 12 —8 
1937... 5.7 1.03 0.86 1334— 8% 
1938.. 6.0 0.67 081 103,— 8% 
1939. . 6.9 206 0.69 107%,— 8% 
1940... 74 194 0.69 1334— 91% 
1941.. 109 217 0.86 12 — 9% 
1942.. 123 1.79 0.86 1335%%— 956 
1943... 143 190 0.86 1634—13% 
1944.. 142 183 0.86 1854—15% 
1945.. 176 1.94 0.86 2814—18%4 
1946.. 18.8 2.07 0.86 374~—21% 
1947.. 225 239 0.86 2734—19 
1948.. 261 4.18 0.93 2672—18% 
1949.. 288 446 1.14 28 —18% 
ISS:« 2a 8H .. 1A 4514—25%4 
Three months ended March 31: 

Ge.) Dae Wa ee ele. 
1951.. 114 2.15 a$1.12% a60 —39 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1929. 
a--To May 29. Note—Figures are adjusted for 
75% stock dividend of July, 1950. 


cup industry since this market is po- 
tentially larger than any now existing. 
Lily-Tulip has been developing a 
paper cup for beer over the past few 
years but limited production facilities 
have thus far prevented the company 
from exploiting this field. Another 
tremendous, untapped market is pro- 
vided by the nation’s kitchens and 
bathrooms where no appreciable dent 
has yet been made because of the need 


_ to divert available paper supplies to 


older, better developed channels and 
also because of the difficult selling 
problem involved. 

The mobilization program, it is 
true, has confronted the company 
with numerous problems, but none 
seem insurmountable. Particularly 
important are higher taxes which hit 
a growing organization like Lily-Tu- 
lip particularly hard. Taxes will 
continue to place a severe burden on 
earnings but Lily-Tulip has qualified 
as a “growth” company under the 
present tax law and has an EPT ex- 
emption of $4.74 per share, after 47 
per cent normal and surtax. 

Paper cups and containers, intro- 
duced into factory food service during 
the last war have since become stan- 
dard practice and in-plant feeding will 
grow as the defense program picks up 
momentum. It is also worth noting 
that acceptance of paper cups is in- 
variably broadened by the experience 
of service men with these products. 
Paper cups were under strict alloca- 
tion during World War II and the 
industry should receive adequate pri- 
orities during any comparable emer- 
gency. 


Major Addition 


Plant expenditures in 1949 and 
1950 were mainly designed to im- 
prove operating efficiency. However, 
to meet growing military and civilian 
demand, Lily-Tulip is expanding its 
facilities with a major new plant—the 
company’s eighth, including a Cana- 
dian unit completed early last year— 
expected to be in production in the 
first quarter of 1952. This factory, 
which will serve the growing Muid- 
west and Southwestern markets, will 
require at least $3 million of new 
money; debt and equity financing, as 
well as a sale and lease-back arrange- 
ment, are currently under considera- 
tion. 

At present, 373,693 common 
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Building Within two months 
Public of the 75th anni- 
Good Will versary of the inven- 


tion of the telephone, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in mid-May celebrated the 
enrollment of its one millionth stock- 
holder. The honor went to a youthful 
couple from Saginaw, Mich., Mr. 
and Mrs. Brady Denton, who had 
purchased seven shares of AT&T 
stock to serve as a nest egg for the 
college education of their two sons. 

Two tangible reasons might be 
cited for the noteworthy achievement 
by AT&T in spreading its ownership 
among so many Americans. First, 
the company has paid dividends in 
each year since 1881, and at the rate 
of $9 annually for the past 29 years. 
And second, AT&T management has 
always strived to maintain an un- 
usually high standard in its public 
relations. Without these attributes 
the corporation could never have 
reached such great heights of success. 

It would be difficult to point out 
exactly the father of the company’s 
good will policies, but we are told 
that Theodore Vail—head of the 
Bell System from 1907 until his death 
in 1920—was largely responsible for 
the basic concept that no corporation 
can be successful unless it enjoys the 
confidence and support of its em- 
ployes, the public and those who are 
partners in the enterprise by virtue 
of their investment in it. 

There isn’t another publicly-owned 
corporation which can come any- 
where near duplicating the record 
established by AT&T with regard to 
a corporate family. General Motors 
Corporation, although it ranks sec- 
ond, has only half as many stock- 
holders. 

These million investors—from all 
walks of American life—are a tribute 
to our capitalistic system, and the 
milestone recently reached by AT&T 
helps to shatter some of the crack- 
pot theories which would destroy 
free enterprise. 
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America's That a nation as rich 
Main as the United States 
pani should feel an _ eco- 


nomic pinch such as 
we currently ere experiencing calls 
for some explanation. But we needn’t 
search far afield for the reason. 

If we merely take a look at the 
record of the billions of dollars we 
have poured into Europe and else- 
where since we became the nurse- 
maid of foreign countries we will 
know why our own economy is suf- 
fering today. Since the European 
Recovery Program was enacted in 
1948, Uncle Sam has spent some 
$12.3 billion dollars to aid poverty- 
stricken European nations. 

This huge sum has made quite a 
dent in our resources. And yet there 
are few persons who can appreciate 
how large an expenditure this has 
been who are candid enough to admit 
that we will be fortunate indeed if we 
even get a tithe of it in return. 

Moreover, there is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether lending all of this 
money has actually created a friend- 
lier feeling toward our country. Re- 
turning travelers from Europe often 
have expressed the opinion that what 
we have been doing for our foreign 
friends has, instead of creating good 
will, only made more enemies for us. 

Although so much was expected 
of it, the Marshall Plan has resulted 
largely in disappointments. Uncle 
Sam, instead of being recognized as 
a kindly gentleman with loose purse 
strings whenever it involved a touch 
to assist a downtrodden nation, has in 
more recent times been considered 
Uncle Sap. It’s too bad that this has 
been the reaction, and particularly 
since it has been at the expense of 
our own economic well-being. 
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Socialism Socialistic theories general- 
ly have their strongest ap- 
peal to persons who are 
struggling for their very 
existence and who find life in general 
a difficult uphill road. Sometimes 
such persons are categorically de- 
scribed as the “have nots.” In its 
essence, socialism is supposed to offer 
a system of government which. pro- 
vides every individual, however hum- 
ble, with an equal share of the wealth 
and comforts of the land. 

But the history of life and of civili- 
zation has cruelly revealed that the 
socialist’s idea of utopia, is non-exist- 
ent. There is hardly a nation which 
has not experimented with socialism 
in one form or another and failed. 

It can be said perhaps that during 
the early history of our own nation 
some of our pioneering forefathers 
attempted to share the fruits of their 
labor for a time, but had to abandon 
the idea because too many persons 
shirked their responsibilities under 
a dream plan. France tried it and 
brought on a bloody revolution. And 
today Great Britain is engaged in this 
experiment on a large scale, but it, 
too, shows signs of eventual failure. 

Communism is socialism in another 
form. The Communists supposedly 
are trying to give everyone an equal 
share by taking possession of every- 
thing and then parceling out the na- 
tion’s possessions according to the 
will of the state. It too will fail as a 
form of government for its principles 
are contrary to the laws of nature. In 
final analysis man is an individual 
who wants to be able to exploit his 
every opportunity and keep whatever 
he creates. 

We in America have tried to work 
a form of socialism into our capital- 
istic system through the “share-the- 
wealth” notions of the past two dec- 
ades. It is too early in measure of 
time, however, to know whether our 
attempts to blend the two economic 
philosophies will work or whether 
they will also end in failure. 
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ore stamp collectors are busy 
M with their hobby today than 
ever before in history. Philately re- 
ceived a big impetus during the 1930s 
when a flood of commemorative is- 
sues began to come out; newspaper 
publicity stimulated public interest, 
and the number of collectors practi- 
cally doubled during the war. Now 
that an estimated 20 million Ameri- 
cans are interested in the hobby, im- 
portant stamp news sometimes makes 
Page One. Several hundred daily or 
weekly newspaper stamp columns 
regularly convey news of the phila- 
telic world to their millions of readers. 


Varied Collections 




















Since stamp collections and obso- 
lete stamps rise in value over the 
years, many persons take up philately 
more for investment purposes than 
as a hobby. Some collectors merely 
amass blocks of fours of each new 
issue as it appears, storing them away 
in a safe deposit box to be exhumed, 
and possibly sold, many vears later. 
Others wander far afield in order to 
fill up gaps in treasured albums, and 
spend hours poring over stamps, com- 
paring, rejecting, substituting, ex- 
changing and acquiring. There is also 
the specialist who collects only un- 
used issues, or only U. S. issues, re- 
gional issues, 19th or 20th century 
issues. But in any case, the collec- 
tion represents an investment which, 
based on precedent, seems bound to 
appreciate in time. 

The amount of appreciation de- 
pends as a rule on the pains and skill 
expended on the collection. As in the 
case of every other investment, the 
primary requisite is intimate knowl- 
edge of the field. Lacking knowledge, 
numerous collectors attempt to avoid 
mistakes by relying on a reputable 
dealer. 

As a general rule, stamps have 
little to recommend them as short 
term investments. For instance, most 
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Stamps Have Been 


Good Investments 
Hobby aspects are best known but philately also has 


paid good returns over the years. It's no field for 


the novice, however; expert knowledge is essential 





Unton Carbide & Carbon 


issues of United States commemora- 
tives have a minimum of 150 million 
printed. Despite the interest shown 
by stamp dealers and most collectors, 
it takes a considerable period of time 
for the issue to be used up, and many 
more years will pass before the de- 
mand becomes greater than the sup- 
ply. Twenty years is usually consid- 
ered an average long term holding 
for purposes of appreciation, although 
the period may well be extended 
further. 

Printings of some commemorative 
issues have numbered ten million or 
less so that values already have in- 
creased appreciably. The Famous 
Americans series of 1940 is an ex- 
ample. For the 45 stamps in this 
series, face value $1.47 unused, Scott 
Stamp & Coin Company now quotes 
a price of $6.00. Going back ten 
years further, the $4.55 face value 
Graf Zeppelin now sells for $85 un- 
used, or $70 for the used stamps. A 
set of 1929-30 commemoratives in- 
cluding the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
Ohio Canalization, Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and Charleston, South 
Carolina, is priced today at 47 cents, 
or about six times the original cost. 
For the Nebraska issue of 1929, face 
value 56%4 cents, $17.65 would have 
to be paid, while a similar Kansas 
issue is priced at $16. Values rise 


according to the scarcity of the issue 
printed and according to demand. 
An issue highly popular with col- 
lectors is that of the Duck Hunting 
stamps, issued in the cause of con- 
servation of wild life beginning in 
1934. A $1 blue of the initial issue 
is worth $12.50 today unused and as 
much as $3.50 used, but even in 
greater demand is the $1 rose lake 
of 1935-36 which commands a price 


of $17.50 unused. Some of the U. S. 


air mail issues and special delivery 
stamps have a tendency to appreciate 
fairly rapidly over the years, although 
exceptions are to be found in stand- 
ard issues of which large printings 
were made. The U. S. air mail of 
1918, face value 46 cents, has now 
risen to $13 unused, and the 1923, 
face value 48 cents, is worth $11 to- 
day. A 10-cent green special delivery 
stamp of 1908 has zoomed to $3.25, 
and an unwatermarked variety of the 
1911-17 issue showing a messenger 
on a bicycle, original price 10 cents, 
is now quoted at $15.00, $2.50 used. 


A Classic Example 


Errors in printing stamps invari- 
ably bring about some startling rises 
in value since these specimens are 
usually found in only small quantities. 
The classic example is probably the 
Pan American issue of 1901, a two- 
color job in which the center picture 
was printed upside down. A fine 
copy of the two-cent carmine and 
black (picture of a train) has pyra- 
mided in value nearly 12.5 million 
per cent during the last 48 years, be- 
ing priced now at $2,500. The four- 
cent (picture of automobile is now 
worth $1,500, and the one-cent 
(steamboat), $350. About 20 years 
ago an inverted airmail stamp, face 


‘value 24 cents, caused considerable 


flurry and is priced at $4,000 today. 

Condition is the all-important fac- 
tor of price. Perfect copies, in chang- 
ing times, are more likely to retain 
their value. Today, following nearly 
20 years of rising prices, the value of 
fine specimens is still rising, while 
for damaged stamps, straight edges, 
or copies with the perforations cut- 
ting the design, a devaluation process 
has set in. But it takes a depression 
of long duration such as that of the 
early ‘thirties to bring about any im- 
portant depreciation in the value of 
a good stamp collection. 
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Soft Drink Makers 


Face Best Season 


Break in five-cent price a favorable development for 


the industry. Raw material supplies are no near-term 


problem, and good sales gains appear likely this year 


he long term growth of the do- 

mestic soft drink industry has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. 
From 1934 through 1950, consump- 
tion of soft drinks increased six-fold, 
from 168 million cases to slightly over 
1.0 billion, an average annual gain of 
52.5 million cases over: the 16 years. 
On the basis of per-capita sales, con- 
sumption increased about 15 times 
over, from 32 bottles per person in 
1934 to 158 in 1950. The all-time 
high was registered in 1948 with 
164.4 bottles per person, but in view 
of price increases put into effect last 
year over-all use has been holding up 
very well. Total sales have been sus- 
tained at more than one billion cases 
for the last three years with only 
minor declines in 1949 and 1950. 


Small vs. Large 


The task of the larger soft drink 
producers is to keep abreast of com- 
petition with the very numerous local 
makers who were able to make a 
somewhat better comparative showing 
last year. Dollar sales of the four 
leading companies which specialize in 
soft drinks declined 6.4 per cent last 
year, but with increased prices in ef- 
fect, first quarter 1951 sales have 
swung nearly as far the other way. 
Although Canada Dry (which also is 
a purveyor of wines and liquors) suf- 
fered a decline in sales for a short 
while last year, volume _ revived 
strongly in the wake of a heavier pro- 
motion and merchandising program 
which brought higher case sales for 
ginger ale and soda water while 
Quinine Water, a specialty item, be- 
gan to move faster with the growing 
popularity of “gin and tonic.” Oper- 
ating profit during the fiscal year 
ended September 30 more than dou- 
bled, reflecting operating economies 
as well as higher selling prices. 

Straws in the wind point to slightly 
increased demand this year with a re- 
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versal of the moderate downward 
trend of the last two years. Rising 
consumer incomes will help since con- 
sumer outlays for soft drinks and 
candy fluctuate roughly with purchas- 
ing power. The increasing number 
of defense plants with their multiple 
work shifts is of basic importance, and 
non-smoking regulations are generally 
in effect. During the last war, indus- 
trial plants absorbed as much as 20 
per cent of total soft drink output 
through automatic vending machines 
and other sales devices. Numerous 
additional outlets in schools, restau- 
rants, subway stations, airports, and 
railroad and bus terminals will tend 
to boost volume. More people are 
employed and more people are travel- 
ing this year than in 1950, and per- 
sonal income for April, continuing a 
rising trend, was at an annual rate 
of $242.5 billion vs. $219.3 billion one 
year earlier. Growing use of tele- 
vision, which promotes soft drink con- 
sumption in the home, is also helpful. 
The sugar supply presents no prob- 
lem although prices are slightly 
higher. World sugar production this 
year is expected to be nearly ten per 
cent greater than in 1950, although 
the domestic allotment (eight million 
tons) is somewhat less than in 1950 
when a wave of consumer hoarding 
following the outbreak in Korea re- 
sulted in two increases in the official 
allotment initially set at 7.5 million 
tons. There are no restrictions on 
glass container output which is con- 
tinuing its 1950 rise this year. 


Fiscal Comparison of the Soft Drink Makers 





m—Sales -—— Earned Per Share ———,, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -——3 Months—, -Dividends— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 #1951 Price 
Cots Dy ii... 3 a$51.5 a$54.4 a$1.04 a$1.56 b$0.43 b$0.48 $0.95 $0.40 12 
Coca-Cafa .. ... 285 230.7 216.4 8.7 744 Tse 6S 5.00 2.00 113 
Dr. Pepper ........ 6.3 6.8 0.88 0.86 0.15 0.18 0.60 0.30 11 
LO eS 98 10.3 0.91 084 0.14 0.12 0.70 035 11 
Pepsi-Cola ......... 45.6 40.2 0.37 0.28 DO0.02 0.01 None None 10 
*Paid or declared to May 29. a—Years ended September 30. b—Six months ended March 31. 
D—Delficit. 


Greater efficiency through increased 
mechanization in syrup-making plants 
as well as increased prices will help 
protect profit margins where raw ma- 
terial prices are higher. Bottlers are 
protected through the new ceiling of 
96 cents a case, and any previously 
higher prices will be left undisturbed. 
The cost to the retailer, therefore, is 
four cents a bottle, and with the cus- 
tomary 33% per cent profit, basic 
price to the consumer is six cents al- 
though more than that is frequently 
charged. 

Excess profits taxes will leave earn- 
ings of three companies, Dr. Pepper, 
Nehi and Pepsi-Cola, undisturbed 
since their exemptions are greater 
than their recent rate of earnings. On 
the other hand, heavier taxes will tend 
to restrict Coca-Cola and Canada Dry. 
For the first quarter, Coca-Cola’s 
taxes were 30 per cent greater than a 
year earlier ($5.3 million vs. $4.1 mil- 
lion), and Canada Dry’s taxes were 
proportionately very much heavier 
owing to wide gains in operating in- 
come, Nevertheless, Canada Dry was 
able to increase per share net for the 
first six months of the current fiscal 
year while Coca-Cola per-share earn- 
ings were off nearly 14 per cent. 


Dividend Rates 


While cost and tax-expense trends 
are somewhat mixed, present divi- 
dend rates appear relatively secure. 
Although Coca-Cola yields only about 
four per cent, on the basis of the $5 
total paid last year, the issue is of in- 
vestment grade and occupies a good 
longer term position. Canada Dry’s 
recent results have been better than 
average for the group, and this stock 
appears to have reasonably good 
growth possibilities. Pepsi-Cola ap- 
pears to be on its way back owing to 
improved distribution methods, but 
this issue as well as Dr. Pepper and 
Nehi continue to occupy a semi-spec- 
ulative position although the two lat- 
ter. have a better dividend record. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


| MARKET OUTLOOK 











Recent trading sessions have witnessed an 
encouraging recovery from the lows reached by 
the market May 24. Measured by the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, at its worst that day the market 
was down some 21 points from its peak of 263.13. 
As the month ended, approximately eight points had 
been recovered, and some individual issues were 
selling at their highest levels in many years. 


The improvement in market sentiment has de- 
veloped despite further indications that we are in 
a temporary period of deflation. However, the 
buying rush that has appeared in numerous stores 
throughout the country in the wake of abandon- 
ment of price-fixing for so-called fair-trade articles 
is eloquent evidence that the public still possesses 
ample purchasing power to be used upon the ap- 
pearance of the proper inducement. As pointed out 
in the discussion beginning on page 3, every indi- 
cation is that over-all industrial activity will con- 
tinue to hold to high levels for a considerable time 
to come. 


As a matter of fact, applying the statistician’s 
yardstick to the business picture, it is found that 
gross national product this year should be in the 
neighborhood of $320 billion, which compares with 
$280 billion last year and of course would set a 
new all-time record. 


Despite the accelerated pace of business ac- 
tivity in prospect, aggregate 1951 earnings are not 
likely to duplicate last year’s showing, thanks to a 
number of factors including higher taxes. The de- 
cline, however, will not be severe. Current estimates 
are that this year’s earnings will be from 80 to 85 
per cent as large as the 1950 showing—which 
would mean the second largest on record and would 
provide ample coverage for prevailing dividend 
rates. At current market levels, average stock 
prices are well under ten times expected 1951 earn- 
ings. This is a very modest ratio indeed, in com- 
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Rising level of trade activity indicated for the period ahead, 


and it may set a pattern for prices of well selected stocks. 


Maintenance of a constructive market policy is suggested 





parison with the 16 to 20 times earnings at which 
stocks were selling throughout the 1944 to 1946 
periods, for instance. 


On the basis of yields, also, common stocks 
can hardly be regarded as over-priced. Although 
the indicated return of about 6.5 per cent on the 
Dow-Jones industrials is not quite so generous as 
the 6.8 per cent seen in June 1949, just before the 
market began its long climb, with that exception 
prevailing yields are the largest since the bottom of 
the 1937-1942 decline. And although high grade 
bond yields have been rising during the past several 
months, in reflection of the Government’s new 
money rate policy, the spread between stock and 
bond yields is still abnormally wide. 


Laggard action of the rail shares during the 
preceding rise is an unfavorable factor in the gen- 
eral stock market picture, from the standpoint of 
the technician, but in other directions the market 
pattern is at least mildly encouraging. The 22- 
point retracement by the industrial average at its 
absolute low a week ago wiped out just a third of 
the 66-point rise from the low of last July and was 
sufficient to constitute a full-fledged technical cor- 
rection. Recent trading sessions have seen fairly 
wide daily advances, suggesting that the direction 
of least resistance still is upward. And the rail 
group has begun to show more vitality than it has 
had for the past few months. 


There is no assurance, of course, that the 
reaction has run its full course, but the general 
business and economic background as well as the 
market picture itself suggests that no long term 
downtrend is in prospect for well selected stocks. 
Such issues continue to present the most attractive 
investment opportunities under present and pros- 
pective conditions, and policies of the individual 
investor should be shaped accordingly. 

Written May 31, 1951; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Television Output Slumps 

The recent Supreme Court decision approving 
Columbia Broadcasting Company’s color television 
system will probably do the set makers no good 
since the expectation is that the last chapter in the 
color controversy has yet to be written. Television 
set manufacturers are still cool to the CBS idea. 
While black-and-white reception sets will continue 
to be produced, the public may hold to a wait-and- 
see attitude. Some potential buyers, in other words, 
will postpone making purchases while those with 
early model sets will delay replacing them until the 
situation has been worked out more clearly. April 
output of television receivers meanwhile dropped 
36 per cent below the monthly rate of the first 
quarter of this year although for radio set output 
the decline was only five per cent. The 496,157 TV 
sets produced in April (Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association estimate) compares with a 
monthly average of 733,233 for January-March, a 
showing which reflects not only current supply 
shortages but also consumer reluctance to buy. The 
color controversy is not the only factor influencing 
consumers, however; the new credit restrictions 
must also be blamed for the sharp dip in retail 
sales. 


Retail Sales Revival? 


Sales in the nation’s department stores have been 
making only small gains in recent weeks over year- 
earlier totals with the percentage rises far below 
those in the forepart of this year. During the week 
ended May 19, sales by Federal Reserve Districts 
were up four per cent while the gain for the first 
20 weeks had been brought down to 11 per cent vs. 
17 per cent for the first quarter. As a result of the 
Supreme Court’s Fair Trade decision, a retail trade 
revival looms. Several of the largest New York 
department stores already have served notice of a 
price war in items formerly price-fixed, and current 
promotion efforts are taking up pages of advertis- 
ing space. Since consumer buying power is high, 
many more dollars probably will be spent over the 
near term than would have been the case had the 
Fair Trade laws been upheld. The result will be to 
help clear away inventories which have been un- 
comfortably large in many instances. 


Steel Output to Rise 

Steel industry leaders are convinced that present 
expansion of plant facilities will gradually close the 
gap between supply and demand for steel and that 
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a better balance will obtain before the end of this 
year. During the third quarter, however, defense 
needs and essential civilian requirements are ex- 
pected to take about 40 per cent of total output 
against only eight per cent in the current quarter, 
indicating that the supply situation may get worse 
before it gets better. Already steel allocations for 
freight cars have been cut to 7,600 cars a month 
instead of the previously-planned 10,000 cars al- 
though if plenty of steel were available the car 
builders believe they could produce 12,500 a 
month. The possibility remains that the freight car 
order will be revised upward before the end of this 
summer. 

Steel plant output last week continued at above- 
capacity rates for the 13th consecutive time with 
a 102.7 per cent operating rate down slightly from 
the 103.8 per cent reported for the week ended 
May 26. Last week’s estimated rate indicated a 
yield of 2.05 million tons of ingots and castings vs. 
1.93 million tons a year ago when production was 
at 101.5 per cent. 


Crude Output Up 


Crude oil operations are proceeding at a record 
rate. Production during the March quarter was up 
19 per cent from the similar period a year earlier, 
and April and May witnessed additional records in 
both output and refinery runs. In the four weeks 
ended May 19, refinery demand reached a peak of 
11,132,000 barrels per week, about 41,000 barrels 
higher than the previous high set in the period 
ended April 28 and eight per cent above a year 
ago. Crude output reached 6,177,00 barrels daily 
in the May 13-19 week to establish a new record 
some 15,000 barrels above the May 6-12 level. As 
a result of the mounting production, gasoline sup- 
plies recently have declined considerably less than 
is usual at this time of the year, leading to some 
price cutting. However, profit margins still are 
wide, and major units should continue to show very 
satisfactory earnings in the months ahead. 


Further Lead Restrictions 


Because of high volume of DO orders, the NPA 
has further tightened its order restricting sales of 
lead for defense needs, with producers directed to 
set aside 25 per cent of their output for defense- 
rated orders instead of the previous 20 per cent. 
Starting in July primary refiners are required to 
hold five per cent of their production to meet the 
needs of “hardship” cases which are unable to get 
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enough lead to fulfill rated orders. While much 
lead purchasing in recent months has been to build 
up inventories, the metal appears to be in satis- 
factory position for some months to come and pro- 
ducers’ profits should be good. 


More Rubber Used 


Nearly five per cent more rubber was consumed 
by U. S. manufacturers in the first four months of 
1951 than in the same period of last year, despite 
the restrictions imposed on its use. A breakdown of 
rubber use indicates a sharp upswing vs. 1950 for 
synthetic rubber—during the January-April period, 
synthetic rubber consumption was up 68 per cent 
—and a sharp decline—33 per cent—for natural 
rubber. Several factors have been responsible for 
these changes. Stockpiling of natural rubber plus 
restrictions on its use have curtailed consumption 
appreciably. And imports have fallen off in the past 
few months. Better synthetic production has more 
than bridged the gap and has kept rubber company 
operations continuing at a high level, with such 
enterprises participating fully in the current busi- 
ness boom. 


Rail Net Edges Up 


Estimated rail operating revenues for April show 
a 16.2 per cent gain over the same month in 1950. 
A sampling of 22 roads, of which 13 did better 
during April and nine not as well as in the year- 
earlier month, shows a slight gain in net over April 
1950 although if income figures for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad are omitted ($152,088 in April 1951 
vs. $2.7 million one year earlier) the gain rises to 
22 per cent. Because of large increases in net in- 
come for January and February, rail earnings for 
the first four months are bound to be substantially 
ahead of a year ago although the rate of increase 
has been slackening because of the higher base 
established in March and April of last year. 
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Briefs on Selected Issues 


U. S. Steel’s railroad subsidiary will build a new 
iron ore terminal at Mobile, Ala., for handling 
foreign iron ores. 


Socony-Vaccum has lowered tank wagon prices 
of regular gasoline to resale dealers one cent a 
gallon and one-half cent a gallon on special gas. 


May Department Stores’ stockholders vote June 5 
on a 2-for-1 stock split; distribution is scheduled 
for June 26. | 

American Stores’ sales for April were 17.2 per 
cent above the same month last year. 


Glidden has requested preferred stockholders’ 
approval to borrow $10 million for refinancing 
bank loans. 

Atchison’s total operating revenues for the four 
months through April 30 were $183 million vs. 
$144.5 million in the same 1950 period. 

General Motors’ Aeroproducts Division plans an 
expansion program which will double its present 
area; output of this division is substantially for the 
Air Force and Navy. 


Other Corporate News 


United Gas Corporation and its pipeline sub- 
sidiary have applied for SEC permission to sell 
$100 million bonds and 1.1 million shares of par- 
ent company’s common stock. Proceeds will be used 
for expansion and extension of pipeline system. 

N. Y. Air Brake stockholders have approved a 
2-for-1 stock split. 

United Engineering & Foundry has received an 
order for two billet mills from U. S. Steel, with a 
combined capacity of 3,000 tons per eight-hour 
shift. 

Sears, Roebuck plans a $2 million store in San 
Diego, Cal. 

Pittsburgh Steel is negotiating acquisition of 
Thomas Steel. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are-not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gov’t Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964 107 3.80 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Pe Ts cckeccernnscsde dees 9736 3.25 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.........-. 97 3.15 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 925% 3.05 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. . 103 4.15 105 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 100 4.50 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield ‘Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 131 5.34% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 4.63 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 102 4.41 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 24 5.83 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 77 4.55 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.70 a$0.79 a$0.71 33 


Dow Chemical ...... *2.00 *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 92 
E] Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 0.80 c1.78 c2.73 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.10 al.28 al21 54 
General Foods ........ 2.45 1.20 e345 ¢3.03 44 
Intl Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.78 a2.49 203 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 £3.29 £5.42 50 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 1.00 a0.88 a0.72 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.30 a0.87 a1.34 45 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.0l 58 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.80 al.08 al1.09 31 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
average number of shares outstanding). c—Twelve months ended 
February 28. e—Nine months ended December 31 of previous year. 
{—Twelve months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

m——— Dividends ————_, 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.50 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75. 155 
Borden Company .... 1899 2.06 2.80 1.20 47 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 io ST 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 35 
Kress (5. Fi.) ...00 1918 2.60 3.00 150 , 52 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 & 52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 1.80 64 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 100 33 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927. 1.15 2.40 0.60 35 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.70 29 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 =1.87 2.50 1.00 39 
Texas Company...... 1902 1.35 3.25 1.00 46 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 150 52 
Union Pacific R.R... 1900 3.85 5.00 4.75 103 
United Prekt: .....:... 1899 =. 2.35 4.50 3.25 68 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.80 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” gropp, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


Dividends, -Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $2.25 a$5.42 a$6.69 44 
Bethlehem Steel...... 4.10 2.00 b2.45 b2.50 51 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 1.00 7.09 33 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 b0.58 b0.68 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 bl1.02 b2.35 36 


Firestone Tire ....... 5.00 2.00 c8.82 cl6.16 92 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 28 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 2.50 b1.88 b1.62 82 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 1.50 b1.09 b1.19 53 
General Motors ...... 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b1.58 49 
Glidden Company..... 2.10 1.75 e1.27 e211 36 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 2.50 b145 b2.33 74 


Mathieson Chemical .. 1.50 0.80 b0.81 b1.08 40 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 57 


Simmons Company.... 3.00 1.00 7.26 32 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 1.00 4.72 ie. | 
See SO -wiksiawcs Daas 2.00 1.00 b0.31 b1.22 37 
Si Sat dodatan 3.45 1.50 b1.64 b1.62 41 


West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 b0.70 b0.81 28 


a—Year ended January 31. b—First quarter. c—Years ended 
October 31, 1949 and 1950. e—Six months ended April 30. 
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Washington Newsletter 












WASHINGTON, D. C.—There’s a 
reasonable chance that nobody will 
be paying higher taxes this year un- 
less his taxable income has gone up. 
Nothing in Congress, not even a for- 
eign policy debate, grinds so slowly 
as a tax bill. The hearings are inter- 
minable; everybody is heard. Then 
each item is argued about, first within 
the Committee staff, then by the Con- 
gressmen. After the bills have been 
passed in each House, they must be 
brought into harmony. 

The lower House is about to pass 
its bill. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is preparing the agenda for its 
hearings, which at the minimum will 
go along for six weeks. But the 
House bill included some lines about 
excess profits, on which its committee 
held no additional hearings. Conse- 
quently the Senate must reconsider, 
so that its job may take two months. 
If there is an August recess, the Com- 
mittee too will take a holiday. There 
may be a September recess as well. 

Not until the fall will the bill leave 
the Senate, prepared for the Senate- 
House conference, which also takes 
time. Congress does not like to date 
a tax for the middle of a quarter, 
which would mtx up payroll reports. 
So, there may be nothing until next 
year. As for excises, the new taxes 
are mostly on manufacturers. The 
new bill will have missed goods al- 
ready made up for the Christmas 
trade. 





































More publicity about proposed 
new excises might help business. A 
great many are on products on which 
inventories are long indeed. A lot of 
additional electrical appliances are 
subjected to the manufacturers tax, 
which provides an excuse for “Buy 
Now” promotion. 









Whatever legal opinions the 
various retailers’ associations are 
publishing, it’s considered here that 
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Fair chance income tax for this year won't be higher—Renewed 


emphasis on brand names may stem from "Fair Trade" decision 


“Fair Trade” is dead. An individual 
customer may refuse to sell to some- 
body who won’t sign an agreement to 
peg resale prices. But Justice De- 
partment attorneys point out that 
manufacturers can’t get together to 
blackball anybody. They'd be violat- 
ing the Sherman Act. 

One effect of Fair Trade has been 
to divert trade from famous brands 
to house brands. Big retailers buy 
the usual product without the label 
and then substitute their own. This 
allowed price cuts. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether they will return 
to the brand names. There are cer- 
tain advantages in doing so; for one 
thing, you cash in on the manufac- 
turer’s advertising. 

Large retailers usually demand, in 
buying without the label, that they 
get a reduced price, equivalent to get- 
ting an advertising allowance. They 
point out that since they don’t 
benefit from the advertising, they 
shouldn’t be forced to pay for it. 
Usually the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has refused to sanction such dis- 
counts: several times it charged Clay- 


ton Act violations. This points, 
perhaps, to greater emphasis on 
brands. 


The OPS budget for the next 
fiscal year does not include any money 
for consumer rationing. DiSalle at 
present takes it for granted that it 
won't be necessary, notwithstanding 
claims of the cattle raisers to the con- 
trary. There’s been no preparation 
of any kind for printing coupons. 


One job of the agency is to con- 
vince people that the inflation isn’t 
over. The difficulty is that it mustn’t 
be too graphic in describing the infla- 
tion to come; it mustn’t start a new 
buying scare. If everybody takes it 
for granted that there won’t be short- 
ages, there will be no support for 
OPS. Hectic buying, on the other 


hand, would smash all the regulations. 

The argument for additional infla- 
tion is powerful indeed. It’s apparent 
that at some point military manufac- 
ture will cut into civilian, and that on 
some things these cuts will be pretty 
deep. The latest batch of NPA 
orders, subject as they nevertheless 
are to repeated delays, ride roughshod 
over the whole hard goods industry. 
The money people presumably won’t 
be able to spend will go into food and 
clothes. 


What’s awkward about the meat 
order, aside from its failure to cut 
housewives’ prices, is that it didn’t 
allow for regional tastes. The fast 
selling cuts of beef vary from city to 
city and under the order it’s hard to 
accommodate the host of special mar- 
kets, which together comprise much 
of the demand. Boston, for instance, 
complains about the lack of chuck. 


The Government has set up a 
vast apparatus for getting military 
orders to small concerns. But reform 
must accommodate itself to present 
habit. And so, the bid forms that 
everybody’s entitled to are invariably 
out-of-print. People can get them 
only after the date of sale. 

Nor do the services like to add 
names to their lists of concerns with 
whom they negotiate purchases; it 
means reprinting and recirculating 
whole sets of new forms. So in one 
way or another, the salesmen are dis- 
couraged from applying. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 








High Return 


Buy stocks underpriced in 
relation to future value. 


Sell stocks when over- 
valued and having consider- 
able risk. 


Diversify thoroughly. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 


44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals .. . 

First company to meet Defense De- 
partment requirements for a non- 
toxic, corrosion inhibiting compound 
which can be used by the armed 
forces to protect food handling equip- 
ment during shipment is S. C. John- 
son & Sons, Inc.—used on cooking 
utensils, hot water heaters and similar 
items, the compound has a foreign 
matter content of not more than one- 
ten thousandth part... . A new two- 
step rust-proofing process is credited 
to Detrex Corporation—first step in- 
volves immersion of an iron and steel 
item in Perma-Cote, a new phosphate 
coating material; after rinsing, the 
second step is to impregnate the ar- 
ticle with Perm-Oil to produce a per- 
manent corrosion-proof layer that is 
dry to the touch. . . . One of the larg- 
est research laboratories in the nation 
for testing heating and refrigeration 
products is the new Bell & Gossett 
Company set-up at Morton Grove, Ill. 
—currently nearing completion, it 
was built at a cost of $250,000. ... 
Translucent paint for glass is made 
by Rex Home Supply Company and 
is said to reduce heat and glare from 
the sun’s rays—forming a permanent 
bond on the glass when applied by 
brush or spray-gun, the paint pro- 
vides a weatherproof coating. 


Gadgets... 

Since the electric alarm clock has 
been harnessed to turn appliances on 
and off, it’s not surprising to hear of 
one which can double as a fire alarm 
—invented by Anthony H. Lamb of 
Hillside, N. J., it sounds a warning 
when the temperature of a room 
reaches a predetermined unsafe de- 
gree. . . . Speaking of articles which 


can perform a service other than that 
ordinarily associated with it, there’s 
a line of framed pictures that radiate 
heat by means of a built-in electric 
heater—Electrofilm Corporation engi- 
gineered this brainchild. . . . Colored 
refrigerator door handles, first intro- 
duced several months ago by Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, will be 
the talk of the town this month— 
sparked by a campaign slogan, “Pick 
a Color from the Rainbow,” the com- 
pany will promote its door handles in 
a choice of ten colors with national 
advertising and dealer displays. .. . 
Koroseal, a B. F. Goodrich plastic 
made from limestone, coke and salt, 
is being used by Puerto Rican sports- 
men for, of all things, fishing—and 
with success, too, as evidenced by 
Miguel Ferrer, who set a world’s 
record recently when he caught a 40- 
pound Allison tuna on light tackle, 
with colored strips of Koroseal film 
as bait. 


Photography... 

A new medical-scientific research 
camera will be on the market within 
a few months, the product of Bolsey 
Corporation of America—said to be 
one of the lowest priced instruments 
of its kind, the portable research unit 
will include a Bolsey B Special 35- 
mm. close-up camera, a built-in strobo 
light and a system of “range frames” 
to make picture taking easy and 
simple. .. . American editor of Prog- 
ress in Photography, ‘a pioneering 
reference work in photography and 
cinematography, is Lloyd E. Varden 
of Pavelle Color, Inc., who also is 
handling distribution in this country 
for the London-published book—con- 
sisting of 81 reports by 68 authorities 
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in various phases of photography, the 
book, statistically speaking, consists 
of 464 pages, 110 photos and 75 dia- 
grams. . . . Latest import from Ger- 
many being handled by New York 
City’s Penn Camera is the Regula II, 
a 35-mm. camera with a coated £:3.5 
lens and built-in flash—other features 
include an_ eye-level viewfinder, 
speeds from one to 1/300th second, 
a built-in self-timer and a device to 
prevent double exposure. 


Public Relations .. . 


Elsie the cow, renowned spokesman 
for Borden Company, has ventured 
quite successfully into the field of em- 
ploye relations as the central figure 
in Elsie’s C-Note, a swift-moving 
special annual report for employes 
which can be read in less than five 
minutes time and tells what happens 
to each $100 taken in by the company 
—dramatically highlighting distribu- 
tion of the company’s income, Elsie 
pays out stage money dollars (pasted 
throughout the report) for farm sup- 
plies, other operating expenses, taxes, 
wages, etc. ; in the end, she finds her- 
self with only $2 out of the $100, 
which she explains belongs to stock- 
holders as a return on their invest- 
ment in Borden’s “just as we get in- 
terest on U. S. Savings Bonds.” ... 
Another interesting corporate report 
to employes is Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company’s Report to 
Our People for the Year 1950, which 
was distributed as an insert in the 
current issue of the company’s house 
magazine—also designed to present 
the simple facts on how much money 
the company earned and where it 
went, this report treats the subject 
pictorially with large stacks of dollar 
bills which are moved around to show 
the division of income. ... A gummed 
label listing essential first aid supplies 
for the home, recommended to be 
fastened to the inside of medicine cab- 
inet doors, is offered as a public rela- 
tions gesture by the New York Life 
Insurance Company — drug stores, 
Red Cross groups and others may 
obtain quantities free of charge for 
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distribution to the public. 
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Mailmobile Improves Service, 





















Lowers Costs 


A bus-type mobile post 
office recently placed in 
operation in northwestern 
Kansas holds promise of 
better and cheaper mail 
service for rural areas 
lacking adequate railroad 
mail facilities. Designed 
to assure that the “mail 
the 
Mailmobile is an adap- 
tation of a White 40-pas- 


senger 


go through," 


will 


highway coach. 
It is fully screened to pre- 
vent illegal entry and is 
equipped with a Kidde 
dry chemical fire extin- 
guisher to protect the 


mail in case of fire. 








Transportation .. . 

Three helpful travel guides are now 
available to vacation travelers: Magic 
Windows, an accordion-fold pam- 
phlet describing points along the New 
York Central route between New 
York City and Chicago; Year-’Round 
Travel Guide, a colorful guide to 
major tourist spots both on the New 
York Central and other railroads 
throughout the United States and 
Canada; and Historic New England 
—ask for these at any New York 
Central ticket window or your local 
travel agency. ... For contractors and 
businessmen who wish to obtain de- 
fense orders, Western Air Lines has 
published a pocket-size guide to the 
important military installations and 
procurement offices in 13 western 
states—title of this aid is Fastest 
Route to Western Defense Contracts. 
... Tracks, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way’s monthly magazine, has received 
the highest award for excellence in 
the 1951 contest sponsored by the 
International Council of Industrial 
Editors—a company publication cir- 
culated among employes and others 
in the railroad field, Tracks won simi- 
lar contest awards in 1945, 1946 and 
1948. 


Random Notes... 
A note to Gaines Dog Research 
Center in New York City will bring 
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you a copy of their latest booklet, 
A Name to Fit Your Dog—suggest- 
ing that you give your dog “an in- 
teresting and different name,” the 16- 
page booklet lists hundreds of possi- 
bilities. . . . In March 1952, coincid- 
ing with the centennial celebration of 
Marshall Field & Company, Rand 
McNally & Company will publish 
Give the Lady What She Wants, a 
colorful narrative of the fabulous Chi- 
cago department store — it will be 
written by Lloyd Wendt and Herman 
Kogan, Chicago newspapermen and 
authors of Bet-A-Million Gates and 
Lords of the Levee... . For a quick 
estimate of what a piece of advertis- 
ing art work will cost for a specific 
job, you might refer to A Guide to 
Art Pricing—by Monte J. Curry and 
Albert M. DiLauro. ... . Designed 
to lead a double life is a reversible 
plastic tablecloth which gives the ap- 
pearance of a woven fabric (one side 
has a printed plaid effect ; the reverse 
side is a solid color and feels like a 
different fabric)—made of. Vinylite 
plastic, the tablecloth is available in 
two sizes, 54x 54 inches and 54x 72 
inches. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
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Business Background 


Does Central face a brighter outlook? Tenor at meeting 


indicates shareholders think so—MacArthur name is hailed 








By Frank H. McConnell 


RADITION — Sometimes the 

sidelights of a stockholders’ 
meeting are more interesting, and 
even more revealing, than the subjects 
scheduled for discussion. From them 
one gets the feel of the new against 
the backdrop of the past. In this re- 
spect the recent New York Central 
meeting at Albany was uncommon. 
As President Gustav METZMAN 
faced some 600 fellow shareholders 
there stood beside him the invisible . 
man—tradition. Commodore Vanderbilt H. S. Vanderbilt 





Others Coming—In the fair- Commodore CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT 
sized Central audience was of course who in a buccaneering age took on all 
no “DraMoND Jim” Brapy and no comers as he went about the business 
CHaunceY Depew. But within easy _ of fixing the foundations for the pres- 
speaking range was a reminder of ent Central system. The reminder 
perhaps the greatest in terms of rail- was the stalwart HArRoLp S. VANDER- 
road history of all Central men: siL_t, owner of 40,000 shares and 
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himself.no pushover of a man. The 
name Vanderbilt has long been iden- 
tified with Central. Harold S., as 
one, started his business life with 
Central—before World War I. “An- 
other Vanderbilt,” he casually re- 
marked, “is coming along.” He was 
referring to his second cousin, WIL- 
LIAM H. VANDERBILT, former gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, who so far as 
board service is concerned is definite- 
ly junior to Harold S., a board mem- 
ber since 1914. 










At Its Best—Scarcely had 
Railman Metzman gaveled the meet- 
ing to order on the split second of 
12 noon when a stockholder arose to 
shatter precedent by publicly com- 
mending four Central officers identi- 
fied one way or another with public 
relations: Vice President L. W. 
Horninc, C. R. Ducan, RAyMonp 
F. BLosser and JAMES R. BRUGGER. 
During the year they had answered 
stockholder queries as well as those 
of the press. A few moments later 
another stockholder took the floor to 
damn the management generally, in- 
cluding the press representatives. 
“Democracy at its best,’ observed a 
bystander. 

















We Suffer—In the democratic 
process, Metzman_ received more 
plaudits than hot-foots. A quick pan- 
ning, once-over style, was adminis- 
tered by one shareholder who ex- 
pressed disappointment over the first 
quarter deficit and implied that Metz- 
man in an earlier forecast had been 
roseate. The record (FW, Feb. 27) 
did not appear to support him. The 
Metzman crystal ball had pictured a 
reasonably satisfactory 1951 (final re- 
turns not yet in) but this augury was 
predicated on three big ifs—an ade- 
quate rate increase, labor peace and 
an accelerated defense business pick- 
up. The latter two are now in pros- 
pect. Hearings to determine finally 
the freight rate petition will not start 
until June 25. ‘Meanwhile,’ said 
Metzman, “we suffer.” 













Brighter Picture—The rate fac- 
tor was an important consideration in 
swinging to the management’s sup- 
port the holders of more than 100,000 
shares of Central, represented by Mc- 
Laughlin, Reuss & Company. A rate 
adjustment plus some further operat- 
ing economies, W. WENDELL Reuss 
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said in voting the stock, ‘““would pro- 
vide a materially brighter picture.” 






Ladies Day—For a time the 
ladies stole the show from Metzman 
and one walked off the rostrum with 
Metzman’s prepared remarks in her 
hands. A spokeswoman served notice 
that an effort will be made in 1952 to 
seat a woman on the board. One un- 
blushingly flattered the president on 
his neat “appearance in his becoming 
army uniform,’ and mention of a uni- 
form prompted another to suggest 
“now the military touch has been 
added—why don’t we have DoucLas 
MacArTHUR on our board of di- 
rectors?” While it is generally con- 
ceded he cuts a striking figure in 
or out of uniform, no effort was made 
to elect MacArthur as a director, but 
his name was warmly greeted. 


Class by Himself—That brings 
us to the interesting fact of MacAr- 
thur—financial as well as military and 
political news. It all started when 
some time ago a sports columnist re- 
ported that the peerless “ol’ perfes- 
sor’ and sound investor, CASEY 
STENGEL, manager of the New York 
Yankees, just before game time was 
perusing The Wall Street Journal 
stock quotation page to see “how rich 
he was.” We called the item to the 
attention of the penetrative W. H. 
GRIMES, editor of The Journal, who 
responded: “I’m glad Stengel reads 
the paper but I have not yet heard 
from him on MacArthur. That al- 
most puts him in a class by himself.” 


Now 5-to-1—At the recent award 
dinner of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic society, Editor 
Grimes’ mail bag problem was men- 
tioned to BuRNETT O. MACANNEY, 
managing editor of the World-Tcle- 
gram & Sun. “The ratio of our 
MacArthur letters right after Truman 
fired him,” he said, “was 7-to-1 in 
favor of MacArthur. It is now 5-to-l. 
That’s higher than expected. We 
didn’t think the ratio would hold up 
so high so long.” ; 


Newsprint Barometer—Another 
highly regarded newspaperman at the 
dinner, who is perhaps as widely 
known in Europe as he is here, 
viewed the subject from another an- 
gle. He was Epwin L. JAMEs, man- 
aging editor of The New York Times. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION 





NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF $1.50 PREFERRED STOCK 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation has called for redemption 
on July 13, 1951, all of its outstanding Preferred Stock, at the redemption price of $35.0583 per share 
(i.e. $35 and the dividends which will accrue from June 29, 1951 to the date of redemption, $0.0583). 

Holders of Preferred Stock are requested to surrender all certificates to Bankers Trust Company, Agent, 
Corporate Trust Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, New York, on July 13, 1951. Upon surrender 
on or after said date the holder will receive payment in cash of the redemption price. No transfers of these 
certificates on the transfer books of the Corporation can be made after July 12, 1951. 

On or before the close of business on July 6, 1951, but not thereafter, the shares of Preferred Stock are 
convertible into fully paid and non-assessable shares of Common Stock of the Corporation, at the option of 
the holders, on the basis of 1% shares of such Common Stock for each 1 share of Preferred Stock surrendered 
for conversion. Fractional shares of Common Stock are not issuable in satisfaction of the conversion privilege, 
but in lieu of fractional shares non-dividend and non-voting scrip certificates will be issued by the Corporation. 
If a shareholder decides to convert his shares of Preferred. Stock to Common Stock, the Preferred Stock certifi- 
cates to be converted must be received by Bankers Trust Company, Corporate Trust Department, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York, with a letter requesting such conversion before the close of business on 
July 6, 1951. 

After July 13, 1951, all dividends on the Preferred Stock will cease to accrue and all rights with respect 
to those shares will cease, except only the right of the holders to receive the redemption price without interest. 

Letters of Transmittal and instructions on the conversion privilege have been mailed to all registered 
Preferred holders and are available at the office of the Bankers Trust Company. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION, 


By: DONALD A. HENDERSON, Secretary. 
May 24, 1951. 


IMPORTANT 


Careful consideration should be given to the market value of the Common Stock of the Corporation into 
which shares of Preferred Stock may be converted. Holders may wish to consult with their bank, broker or 
other financial advisor concerning this matter. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION 





NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF $4.50 PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation has called for redemption 
on July 13, 1951, all of its outstanding Prior Preferred Stock, at the redemption price of $100.35 per share 
(i.e., $100 and the dividends which will accrue from June 15, 1951 to the date of redempion, $0.35). 

Holders of Prior Preferred Stock are requested to surrender all certificates to The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, Agent, Corporate Securities Division, 11 Broad Street, New York 15, New York, 
on July 13, 1951. Upon surrender on or after said date the holder will receive payment in cash of the 
redemption price. No transfers of these certificates on the transfer books of the Corporation can be made 
after the close of business on July 12, 1951. 

After July 13, 1951, all dividends on the shares called for redemption will cease to accrue and all rights 
with respect to these shares will cease, except only the right of the holders to receive the redemption price 
without interest. 

Letters of Transmittal have been mailed to all registered Prior Preferred holders and are available at the 
office of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION, 


By: DONALD A. HENDERSON, Secretary. 
May 24, 1951. 














PLYMOUTH RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1214 cents per share 
on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on 
June 15, 1951 to stockholders Se 
of record June 1, 1951, plac- Exchange Commission, on the 
ing the dividend on a 50-cent Common Stock, payable June 30. 
annual basis. 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 31. 
1951. The dividend will be pay- 
able in shares of Florida Power 








ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 
COMPANY 
Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the Securities ana 








IRA M. HAMILBURG 
Chairman of the Board 














& Light Company Common Stock 











at the rate of 2.2 shares for each 





In keeping with its policy of publish- 
ing “All the news that’s fit to print,” 
The Times evaluates public interest 
and budgets space accordingly. In 
giving full coverage to the Senate’s 
MacArthur inquiry, 
said The Times up to May 24 had 
consumed 375 additional 
newsprint. And the end is not yet. 





100 shares of Electric Bond and 
Share Company Common Stock. 
No scrip representing fractional 
, shares of Florida Power & Light 
Common Stock will be issued to 
stockholders. The Company pro- 
poses to arrange for the Com- 
pany’s dividend agent to handle 
fractional share equivalents for 
the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
May 24, 1951. 
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Just Out! 


Every Subscriber Can Benefit 
by Using 


11-YEAR 
RECORD 


a 


COMMON 
STOCKS 


o_- ON — 
NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Price Only $2 





























Period Covered........... 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks............. 1,042 
Financial Facts.............. 45,848 
Number of Pages..............5. 60 
Size of Each Page......... 8x1014 in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 
(1) Each Stock's Earnings 
. . » Each Year for I! Years 
(2) Each Stock's Dividends 
. . « Each Year for I! Years 
(3) Each Stock's High and Low Prices 
. . « Each Year for I! Years 
(4) Each Stock Split* 
. . « Each Year for I! Years 


*Earnings and Dividends adjusted to reflect 
splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. wie re 


& 
BOSTON BROKER BUYS 30 COPIES 


Boston 8, Mass. 


To Financial World: sediadneans 


If the New York Stock Exchan 11-Y 
Record (1940-1950) is ready will you Waenes ond 
us thirty (30) copies soon as convenient. On 
receipt of your bill we will be pleased to send 
you our check in payment. 

With good wishes, 

(Signed) Richard Copeland, 
CHAS. A. DAY & CO., 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 


« 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY—PRICE ONLY $2 
EDITION LIMITED 
DUE TO PAPER SHORTAGE 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


FABER SEEPRETRR EERE RR RRE BRE DEBRA EERE OU 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to April 30 

Alabama Power ......... p$22.66 p$28.63 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p48.61 p44.74 
Birmingham Electric .... 1.44 1.48 
California Water Serv.... 2.50 2.42 
Consumers Power ....... 2.90 2.72 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.85 1.90 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.28 0.52 
Georgia Power .......... p20.56 p23.41 
Gulf Power .....68.053 p22.27  pli7.59 
Haverhill Gas Lt......... 2.05 2.04 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr...... 1.30 1.30 
Illinois Power ........... 3.05 3.08 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.86 2.36 
Iowa South. Utilities..... 1.85 1.96 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.14 1.97 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt...... p44.49 = p39.34 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 3.41 3.98 
Mississippi Power ....... p82.72 p78.79 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p64.13 p53.40 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.46 1.51 
Peabody Goal ..«6sisi2%. 2.06 D0.15 
San Jose Water...¢... 2°. 2.86 2.78 
Southern: Cac... 00:0 ewaguegs 1.00 1.22 
Taswa Efecivic ....5506.: 3.29 3.19 
United Board & Carton.. 3.24 0.21 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.79 2.49 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.90 1.68 
9 Months to April 30 

Barcale GEae.... ... <seiv us 1.11 0.12 
King-Seeley Corp........ 3.83 4.85 
Micromatic Hone ....... 2.20 0.56 
6 Months to April 30 

Chie Baht oi. cs. SRS 2.25 1.37 
Gilihen Ge. 2... sees 2.11 1.27 
Lakey Foundry & Mach... 0.56 0.30 
Oliver Gorn: . 2... s 3.70 2.46 
Railway & Lt. Securities.. 0.46 0.94 
4 Months to April 30 

Amer. Colortype ........ 0.22 0.28 
Carpenter Paper ......... 2.90 1.03 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 1.67 0.14 
a Sy Ser. Terre 0.70 0.62 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ 0.33 D0.02 
Mississippi River Fuel.... 1.08 1.23 
emia Go. .... citpaaves 1.25 0.93 
3 Months to April 30 

Gomen CE..1.) Ca..ceeee. 0.44 0.54 
Hoving Coep......scssiss 0.12 0.07 
Montgomery Ward ...... 2.02 1.40 
40 Weeks to April 8 

oe ee ee 3.22 3.42 
12 Months to March 31 

Albemarle Paper Mfg..... 67.04 bD0.92 
Amer. Crystal Sugar..... 4.52 3.23 
Amer. Natural Gas....... 2.97 2.02 
Appalachian Electric .... p28.05 28.84 
Atlanta Gas Light........ 2.27 1.97 
a @ Pa teee 6.86 2.17 
Blue Moon Foods........ 1.27 0.70 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas. p58.35 43.88 
Daystremi ite. ...sa 825. 3.90 1.88 
De Long Hook & Eye.... 3.96 2.64 
Electric Bond & Share.... 1.01 0.64 
Gordon-Pew Fisheries ... 0.76 0.09 
Green Giant Co........... 4.35 0.09 
Interstate Power ........ 0.81 1.02 
New England Tel. & Tel. 2.68 2.63 
Penna. Electric......0:.. p26.74 =p31.15 
Philip Morris... ..os.+. 6.62 7.26 
Washington Water Pwr... p5.34 p4.95 
9 Months to March 31 

Airlines Foods ......... cD0.002 ~—c 0.07 
Franklin Stores ......... 1.39 1.25 
Goodall-Sanford ......... 3.89 D1.59 


6 Months to March 31 
Contract Purchase Corp... 1.92 1.91 
Seaboard Finance 1.03 0.99 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


3 Months i March 31 


Associated Spring ....... 53 $0.70 
Beitard Ges ik ee 0.85 0.65 
Derby Gas & Elec........ 0.56 0.59 
Emery Air Freight....... 0.09 0.15 
Fearn Foods. .:650's 0s cieses 0.07 0.08 
Food Machinery & Chem. 0.79 0.14 
Foote Mineral ........... 0.70 0.22 
Gen. Waterworks ....... 0.10 0.10 
Globe-Union Inc. ........ 0.80 0.86 
Halliburton Oil Well Cem. 1.29 1.26 
Hilo Electric Lt.......... 0.48 0.62 
Kansas City Southern.... 2.56 3.07 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 0.78 0.77 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ 0.23 D031 
LOE I cosh aecacens 0.16 0.19 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 2.29 2.24 
Lowell Electric .......... 0.89 1.04 
Latiey SOBs dose s425200 0.17 0.29 
Moore-Handley Hardware 0.53 0.18 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 3.36 2.68 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis 8.92 10.54 
N. Y. Ontario & Western DO.75  D1.17 
North Cent. Texas Oil.... 0.39 0.34 
| ee ape eaten 0.80 0.09 
Portland Transit ........ 0.02 D0.07 
Reed-Prentice Corp....... 0.27 0.30 
SG Mn chs ose os ae « 0.84 0.59 
Southern Pacific Co....... 2.36 2.04 
Southland Royalty ....... 0.90 0.75 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 1.23 0.71 
a ae 0.11 D0.003 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 0.59 0.69 
Twin City Rapid Transit.. 0.09 D1.48 
eS a oe 0.86 0.68 
Webster-Chicago ........ 0.52 0.88 


12 Months to February 28 


Duncan Electric Mfg..... 7.71 5.45 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.73 1.78 
General Instrument ...... 2.52 D0.22 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet 2.84 2.94 


6 Months to February 28 


Boston Woven Hose...... 8.57 1.38 
Hallicrafters Co. ........ 0.82 0.63 
“oe ane oe 0.77 0.81 


12 Months to January 31 
Hearn Department Stores D2.15 0.35 


Mohawk Petroleum ...... 2.77 3.10 
eS eae *7.93 
1950 1949 

12 Months to December 31 

Duquesne Oil ........... 0.05 0.07 
. i yee er 0.13 D0.05 
Handmacher-Vogel ...... 1.16 1.14 
Interstate Natural Gas.... 3.25 2.50 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. ..... D291 D665 
Maryland & Penna. R.R... 4.34 D1.03 
Morgan Engineering .... 4.51 7.19 
New York Merchandise... 1.28 D1.19 
Oil Exploration Co....... 0.31 0.23 
Penna. Telephone ........ 99 p5.95 
Phoenix Silk Corp........ 6.77 5.30 
Reiter-Foster Oil ........ 0.01 0.01 
Rosefield Packing ....... 0.67 0.56 
Rumford Printing ....... 2.87 4.98 
Samson United .......... D127. = D1.45 
Singer Mig. Co........... 4.18 3.43 
Slick Airways ............ 2.78 D1.90 
Strong Mfg. Co.......... 2.56  D0.01 
Sullivan Cons. Mines..... *0.34 *0).07 
Sylvanite Gold Mines..... *0.13 *0.11 
Wichita River Oil........ 1.07 1.56 
Wright Aeronautical . 6.65 2.16 





*Canadian currency. b—Combined common and 
Class B. c—Combined common and Class 
p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 













here is something more in bank 

mergers such as the country has 
been witnessing in the past two years 
than a desire for greater deposits and 
diversification of borrowing clientele. 
Bankers Trust Company has just 
taken over Commercial Bank & Trust, 
paying, as must be done in all such 
acquisitions, more than the book 
value. But the objective of bankers 
in that deal was more than deposit 
and loan expansion. At a press 
luncheon, a senior officer of the 
bank revealed that the chief motive 
was to obtain a trained staff of officers 
and employes highly skilled in every 
phase of the commercial banking and 
trust administration business. 

Recent efforts to recruit likely ma- 
terial at considerable expense have 
confirmed a growing aversion of col- 
lege graduates to the banking busi- 
ness. The banking profession has no 
ready explanation for this trend, but 
they recognize it as a real condition, 
not a theory. Bankers Trust has 
solved that problem for a time, but 
that doesn’t help the rest of the bank- 
ing fraternity in New York. The same 
problem exists in other important 
cities. 























The Bankers Trust-Commercial 
incident recalls an episode in New 
York banking in the 1920s. Inter- 
state Trust Company was new and of 
little consequence in the banking 
scheme. Its deposits were not worth 
going after; its loan prospects in- 
significant. But it had a long lease on 
two floors of a Wall Street building 
right in back of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. Equitable Trust Company, 
absorbed a short time later into the 
Chase National, was planning a big 
building to replace the antique Mills 
Building on Broad Street, south of 
Morgan’s. It wanted a corridor into 
Wall Street and the only way to get 
it was to buy Interstate Trust at an 
attractive premium over book value 
for Interstate stock. 
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Acquisition of skilled staffs motivating factor in recent bank 


mergers—Footnote on the new head of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 





Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company did not join in the agitation 
of other insurance units for authority 
to invest a percentage of their re- 
sources in common stocks meeting 
specified legal requirements. Yet the 
conversion of about $6 million of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 3% 
per cent debentures into stock in a 
single block late in May, was credited 
to the Metropolitan. The balance of 
its holdings of that issue, plus the 
amount converted into stock, repre- 
sented about one-third of the out- 
standing issue. Other big blocks of 
the 3%s are expected to come in for 
conversion in the next two weeks. On 
June 20 the conversion price will 
jump from $130 to $140 a share. The 
average guess by the specialists is that 
$7 million of the bonds will remain 
unconverted when that deadline is 
passed. That would be less than two 
per cent of the $394 million originally 
issued two years ago. 


The identity of the man or 
woman who sold American Telephone 
stock at the 1929 peak of 310% in 
1929 was never revealed. Neither 
was the name of the investor who 
caught the bottom of the market in 
1933 and bought for 70%. A great 
to-do about the millionth A. T. & T. 
stockholder was made on the Stock 
Exchange floor recently. Specialists 
suggest that some kind of recognition 
should have been given to those who 
bought the stock in the deep-depres- 
sion days of the early 1930s when 
maintenance of the $9-a-year dividend 
was in serious doubt. 


There has been a lot of comment 
on the selection of a college president 
as head of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Why a scholastic leader 
for this important $100,000-a-year 
job? People who know the back- 
ground of Dr. George Keith Funston 
point out in this connection that he 
was making great strides in industry 


lf considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
‘Introducing Halsey, Stuart.”’ 

Tells of our background and 

policies as they affect you 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. hail x 


123 S. La Salle St.. "Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 














UTICA & MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, Inc. 
Utica, New York 
ep | i 






q MOHAWK a 


paoputT 





Pypmbol of Quality for over 100 Yoas 


The Board of Directors of the Utica and Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. have declared a Dividend No. 192 
of $.40 per share on the Common Stock payable 
May 31, 1951 to ve gee of record at the close 


f busi = 24, 1951 
een ese eR. T. MARSHALL, President. 

















TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. inc. | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents (35¢) per 
share on the Capital Stock 
of this corporation, payable 
June 27, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business June 15, 1951. 


NORMAN TISHMAN, President 


























Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate + Potash « Fertilizer « Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 24, 1951, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
87th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable June 29, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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0 yan 
NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on May 22, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) 
per share on the outstanding $3.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable 
July 1,1951, to holders of record atthe 
close of business on June 15, 1951. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 








ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 172 
May 24, 1951 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable June 28, 
1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 5, 1951. 

C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















—aqp— 


(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 66 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been 
declared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 29, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 7, 1951. 





A. R. BERGEN, 


Secretary. 
May 28, 1951. 


_ 











Bp ELLIOTT ¢ Company 





ae es POA 


The Board of Shavit has declared a 


dividend of 6214 cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 68% cents a share on the outstanding 
5%2% Cumulative Preference Convertible 
Stock, both payable July 2, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on June 18, 1951. A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share and an extra divi- 
dend of 15 cents a share were declared on 
the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
June 30, 1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 18, 1951. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
May 23, 1951. 
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when he turned to the presidency 
of Trinity College. They say that he 
reasoned he was young enough then 
to go into an educational career for a 
spell. Therefore he is not necessarily 
an educator switching to the manage- 
ment of the greatest securities ex- 
change in the world. He simply took 
a vacation from business and is now 
coming back to it with little to 
unlearn. 


A reminder if not a monument 
reflecting the banking acumen of the 
late Albert H. Wiggin is supplied in 
the strength and efficiency of the New 
York Clearing House Association. 
Once a Boston bank clerk, Wiggin 
rose to the chairmanship of the Chase 
National Bank in the 1920s. He put 
much time and energy in the develop- 
ment of the Clearing House. He was 
its chairman in 1914 when World 
War I broke, and played a role of 
leadership in solving foreign exchange 
and other problems of international 
nature in which American business 
men were caught. He also was active 
in its affairs during the depression 
when, just before the national bank- 
ing holiday relieved pressure on banks 
for cash or currency, the need seemed 
imminent of issuing scrip to tide 
New York business over a_ scarce 
money period. Mr. Wiggin had not 
been active in Wall Street affairs for 


17 years. He recently died at his 
home in Greenwich, Conn., in his 
83rd year. 


Dividend Changes 


Abbott Laboratories: Extra of five 
cents and quarterly of 45 cents, both 
payable July 2 to stock of record June 














ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 121 
of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable June 20, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business June 8, 1951. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
May 29, 1951. 



































6. Extras last year were five cents each 
in April, July and October and 10 cents 
for the final quarter. 


Glen Alden Coal: Action on common 
dividend usually due at this time was 
deferred. The previous payment was 20 

cents in March. 


International Salt: 50 cents on the 
new common, arising from 2-for-1 split, 
payable July 2 to stock of record June 
15: 

Ironite: Five cents payable June 29 
to stock of record June 15. The com- 
pany paid 15 cents in the previous 
quarter. 

Lone Star Cement: 35 cents on the 
new common, stemming from 3-for-l 
split, payable June 29 to stock of record 
June 8 

Macy (R. H.): Quarterly of 60 cents 
payable July 2 to stock of record June 
4. The company previously paid 5( 
cents quarterly. 

McKesson & Robbins: One share oi 
common stock for each 10 shares held 
will be made on or about July 23 to 
stockholders of record July 2. The 
increased quarterly cash dividend of 
6214 cents a share will be paid June 15 
to stockholders of record June 1. 

National Aviation: 75 cents payable 
June 21 to stock of record June 7, The 
company, which makes two disburse- 
ments a year, paid 25 cents in June 
1950 and $1.40 in December. 

Reading Tube: Quarterly of 12% 
cents on the 50 cent Class A participat- 
ing shares in arrears, payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 20. The previous 
payment jas 25 cents in March of 
which 1214 cents was on arrears. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers: 
Quarterly of 25 cents payable June 14 
to stock of record June 6 and ten per 
cent in common payable July 31 to stock 
of record July 9 

United States Sugar: 50 cents payable 
June 20 to stock of record June 1. This 
is the first payment since 1944. 

Westmoreland Coal: 50 cents payable 
June 15 to stock of record June 4. Pre- 
viously the company paid $1 quarterly. 

Weiboldt Stores: 15 cents payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 20. Pay- 
ments in the preceding quarters were 30 
cents each. 

York Corp.: 50 cents payable July 2 
to stock of record June 15. The com- 
pany previously paid 37% cents in Janu- 
ary this year. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 

Alabama Power Co. — Ist mtge. 

“STE. Ser rere eee $979,000 June 15 
Amer. Machine & Metals—deb. 

ty ee SRR Be a re 53,000 July 1 
Clinton Water Works—lst mtge. 

ee a a ree Entire June 11 
Colorado Fuel & Iron—lst mtge. 

| Pe re eee 250,000 June 29 


Guif, Mobile & Ohio R.R.—coll. 
tr. 3%s, 1968 
Keyes Fibre Co.—lst mtge. 3%s, 
 caweu sh < Gr 90 6.009¢+ne sands 


140,000 July 1 
256,000 July 1 


London Terrace, Inc.—lst & gen. 

_ Se | Ree Entire Apr. 26 
Pittston Co.—coll. tr. 4s, 1961. 431,000 July 1 
Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 

shire—ist mge. series C, 3%s, 

a eR Sar ee 15,000 June 15 
Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 

shire—lst mtge. series D, 3%s, ‘ 

BOTS vdrccen dss sadcehetmades << 36,000 June 15 
Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 

— mtge. series E, 3s, 

5 eavease eerabik ane Gee 21,000 June 15 
st. "heath Light & Power — lst 

mites. Oe; 1OTS . 05 es Fi.aviei ook 47,000 July 1 
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Insurance Shares 





Concluded from page 6 


price advances and fire insurance 
premium volume, because of the cus- 
tom of writing three-year policies, in- 
surance eventually becomes adjusted 
to depreciation in the value of the 
dollar. 

Operations of fire companies have 
the advantage of diversification. 
While fire policies comprise the larg- 
est segment of the business, auto lines 
are also important and other activi- 
ties include ocean marine insurance, 
inland navigation and transportation 
policies, accident and health coverage, 
aircraft insurance, sprinkler damage 
underwriting, hail, windstorm and 
tornado policies plus a number of 
other types of insurance. Last year, 
fire policies accounted for 44 per cent 
of net premiums written, auto insur- 
ance 29 per cent, extended coverage 
ten per cent and inland navigation 
and transportation eight per cent of 
net premiums. Other kinds of insur- 
ance represented nine per cent of the 
total. 


Unusual Loss Year 


Despite a gain in premium volume 
in 1950, earnings were lower than in 
the previous year. Showings were sig- 
nificantly affected by unprofitable ex- 
tended coverage operations. Storms 
in the mid-West and Florida, the 
South Amboy explosion and most 
important, the windstorm in the east- 
ern section of the country last No- 
vember, resulted in sizable losses. Un- 
less a similar chain of unfavorable 
events occurs this year, results of ex- 
tended coverage underwriting should 
again be favorable as it has been nor- 
mally in the past. 

Fire losses last year were down 
four-tenths of one per cent, an excel- 
lent performance in view of the rise 
in construction costs. For the first 
four months of 1951, fire losses 
amounted to $272 million, a rise of 
eight per cent from the similar period 
of 1950. However, since building 
costs have risen some ten per cent 
in the past twelve months, actual 
physical property losses appear to be 
only slightly changed from 1950 ex- 
perience. 

Higher costs plus moderately 
larger fire losses may restrict income 
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during the first half of 1951, but 
higher premium volume should begin 
to be reflected in net during the final 
six months. Investment portfolios 
should provide larger earnings, point- 
ing toward very satisfactory over-all 
income for the full year. 

Taxwise, fire companies are in 
sound position. Only 15 per cent of 
investment earnings — which account 
for roughly 60 per cent of total net 
—are subject to Federal 
taxes. Statutory underwriting profits 
are fully taxable. Thus, while taxes 
will be larger this year, the effective 
rate on fire companies will be far less 
than on the average industrial com- 
pany. 

Dividends still are modest in rela- 
tion to total net income and further 
increases can be anticipated. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that al- 
though profits of all the ten com- 
panies included in the tabulation 
on page 6 dipped in 1950, full year 
dividend payments were higher in 
every case. If better earnings are 
realized this year, it would be logical 
to expect an extension of the trend 
toward higher dividends although the 
need for larger capital funds may re- 
strict increases to modest proportions. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 7: Cream of Wheat; General 
Telephone; Insuranshares Certificates; 
Interlake Iron; Knott Hotels; May De- 
partment Stores; Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph; Sun Chemical; United 
Stockyards. 


June 8: Bruce, E. L.; Heller, Walter - 


E.; Hercules Motors; Reliable Stores; 
Square D Company. 


June 11: Ainsworth Mfg.; Barker 
Brothers; Davidson Brothers; Lerner 
Stores; Providence Gas; Sharon Steel. 


June 12: Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway; Dominion Steet & Coal; 
Heinz, H. J.; Insurance Company of 
North America; Novadel-Agene; Texas 
& Pacific Railway. 


June 13: American Brake Shoe; An- 
german Company; Bickford’s, Inc.; 
Canada Southern. Railway; Carolina 
Power & Light; Commonwealth Edi- 
son; Detroit Steel Products; Devoe & 
Raynolds A & B; Intertype Corpora- 
tion; King Seeley; Lehman Corpora- 
tion; Union Asbestos & Rubber; United 
Shoe Machinery. 








income . 








Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
514% cumulative convertible pre- 


ferred stock has been declared for the 


quarter ending June 30, 1951, pay- 
able July 1, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 20, 
1951. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
July 1, 1951, to holders of record at 
the close of business June 20, 1951. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, May 25, 1951 











86th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from ordinary income, 
payable June 30, in cash or stock at 
shareholders’ option, to stock of record 
June 13, 1951. 








WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
its regular semi-annual dividend of 20 
cents and an extra dividend of 20 cents 
per share on the outstanding stock of 
this company, payable June 30 to the 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 9. 

PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 

















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 8, 1951. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
May 24, 1951. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Kennecott Copper Corporation 


National Cylinder Gas Company 





Incorporated: 1915, New York, acquiring established companies. Office: 120 
Broadway, New York 5, Y.; will move to 159 Bast 42nd Street in 1951. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (Novem- 
ber 30, 1950): 88,264, 


So oe 


Se ey Pere en err None 
Capital aa. oS DD nce da Cee eehecuseNachnaeineeeecr ein 10,821,653 shs 


Business: Largest domestic and a leading world copper 
producer; of 1950 output of 1,152 million pounds, 72.6% was 
U.S. and 27.4% Chilean. Second in domestic output of molyb- 
denum and important in gold and silver. Chase Brass & 
Copper subsidiary operates brass and fabricating mills; also 
wholly owned is Kennecott Wire & Cable. In 1950, agreed 
to participate in financing Merriespruitt Gold Mining de- 
velopment in Orange Free State. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $248.6 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $65.5 million; 
mise Gov’ts, $159.3 million. Book value of stock, $50.98 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-20, 1923-32 and 1934 to 
date. 

Outlook: Supplies for civilian needs are allocated, but 
heavy requirements of defense industries point to high level 
of production of copper as well as of other critical metals 
produced by company. Costs are low and profit margins are 
above-average. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 195@ 
*Earned per share.. < 16 $3.59 $2.80 $2.13 $8.49 $8.67 $4.45 $8.15 
Dividends paid ..... .00 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 5.00 4.00 5.50 
TD sp ickwae eee ames on 373% 51 60% 52% 60% 565% 75% 
Le Css cwaadowk 28% 29% 35% 41 41% 42% 40 49% 





“Earnings are before depletion. 





The United Gas Improvement Company 





Organized: 1885, Pennsylvania. Main office: 1401 Arch Street, Phila- 


delphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting: First Monday in May. Approximate 
number of stockholders (April 1, 1951): 42,600. 

Capitalization: 

Ny RN RIO MINE os os ov don cdi cubebuaecetaeacsuneat $16,405,000 
re no ss sean cca wana Seow See $2,986,470 
fe RE ee errr wearer ae co $3,235,055 
ee ee oe ee eer reer so 1,566,371 shs 


Business: Subsidiaries supply gas to Philadelphia (as 
municipal lessee), Allentown, Bethlehem, Harrisburg and 
Lancaster, Pa.; gas and electric service to Luzerne County, 
Pa. Also holds stock investments in Central Illinois Light, 
Consumers Power, Delaware Power & Light, Philadelphia 
Electric (formerly principal operating subsidiary), Niagara 
Mohawk and Public Service Electric & Gas. 

Management: Conservative and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $2.6 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and special 
deposits, $3.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $300,000. Book value of 
stock, $33.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1885 to date. 

Outlook: Revenues now are mainly from sales of manu- 
factured and natural gas, with operations confined entirely 
to Pennsylvania. Company is carrying forward expansion 
and improvement program to meet rising demands for 
service. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $3.63 $0.55 $0.69 $201 $2.23 $1.79 $2.02 $2.05 
Dividends paid ..... 72.00 71.00 0.85 1.30 1.80 1.50 1.3 1.40 
HIgh oc ccccccccces 93% 26% 25 305 24% 23 2% 29% 
TOW occcccccsccccce 21% 11% 13% 18% 20 18% 18% 22% 





“Adjusted for 1-for-10 reverse stock split in 1944. 
divestment plan. 
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tAlso major distributions under 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to take over subsidiaries of an established 
company. Office: ’840 N. Michigan Avenue, cage 11, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 


31, 1950): Preferred, 35@; common, 5,353. 

Capitalization: 

Reet ees MONE... ccccsieepctetaca hoes sae ches bas eseoeeee 06,055,008 
*Preferred stock 14% WR. | RE NED 6d Sodiccccsdecévcces 8,700 shs 
+Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)...........---seeeee 14: 25@ shs 
Common stock ($1 PAP). cccccccccsccccccccccscccvsssccsces 1, 335, 607 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $101 through September 1, 1951, $160 
thereafter; otherwise at $103 through September 1, 1951, $162 thereafter. 
tCallable for sinking fund at $100; therwise at ‘sos through March 1, 
1958, $103 through March 1, 1956, ‘$102 thereafter 


Business: A leading producer of industrial gases, princi- 
pally oxygen and acetylene. Also manufactures medical 
gases, cutting and welding apparatus used in steel, railroad, 
shipbuilding, automotive and aircraft industries, and has 
substantial investment income. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $7.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $4.7 million. Book value 
of common stéck, $12.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company is dependent largely on the rate of 
activity in the heavy industry group. Investments mainly are 
in affiliates or unconsolidated subsidiaries whose results 
similarly reflect heavy industry activity. 

Comment: Common stock is a well-situated equity in a 
cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. - % - $1.36 $1.28 $1.74 $1.50 $1.92 $1.26 $2.03 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 1.00 *0.80 *0.80 0.80 86*0.85 
HIGH... vs ccvcccoces ne 14% 19% 23 17% 14 12 14 
TOW ...cccccccccces 9% 11% 13 15 13% 10 9% 10 


*Also stock dividends 134% in 1947, 2% in 1948, 1%% in 1950. 





National Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to consolidate established companies. Gen- 
eral offices: Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: ‘Not reported. 
te gi vaio 

cha cabs cabin cask pees ks Ske ekpbesaseaeess $40,000,000 
Capital ma *tgi6 Dee tinwcceseneress ‘ab adeewe hs ceeeneee *7,362,045 shs 


~*M, A. Hanna Co. held 2,001,390 shares (27%) — 31, 1950. 


Business: Low cost steel producer, completely integrated 
and ranking fifth in domestic steel industry, with annual 
capacity of 4.8 million tons, concentrated in lighter types of 
sheets, strips and tin plate. Major outlets are automotive (one- 
third of finished output). and container industries. Subsidi- 
aries include Weirton Steel, Great Lakes Steel, Hanna Fur- 
nace, Hanna Iron and National Steel Products. Has devel- 
oped new tinplating process. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 
31, 1950, $161.3 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $101.2 million; 
marketable securities, $20.0 million. Book value of stock, 
$40.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930 to date. 

Outlook: Relatively low break-even point, because of 
strategic mill locations, light overhead and modern equip- 
ment, enables company to show satisfactory results even in 
periods of low business activity. Should continue its above- 
average record. 

Comment: Stock qualifies as of semi-investment caliber. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. + 61 $1.48 $1.53 $2.78 $8.65 $5.45 Be $7.88 
Dividends paid ..... .00 1.00 1.00 1.08 1.33 71.67 2.85 
PS kis aspecawieces ian 23% 28% 33% si% s8% on ust 
EG np tssheucconaes 17% 19% 21% 25 24% 24 


*Adjusted for 10% stock dividend in 1948 and 3-for-1 
stock dividend. tAfter $0.27 contingency reserve. 


1 split in 1950. tPaid 10% 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 




















































Stock hanges normally . — — — 
ocks on major exchan ‘i sa 
sell ex-dividend the second full business Company able Record | Company b - 4 
— | “y before the record date. Family Finance ...... Q35ce 7-2 te ; Tarasea ad setees ies 7. : ee 
_ rs. I u 2 oO Mi lveis «3's : 
Pay. of oo ni a: pen Polaris Mines AE Enc i0c 6-30 6-4 
Pee age ager oe nines Q37%c 6-30 6-15 | Porter (H. K.) Inc.....25¢ 6-30 6-15 
4 ue. ee Le oe ee roe Potomac Elec. Pwr..Q22%c 6-30 6 5 
b's ee kD the awe ads Cc = bs 5 Powdre ee 8c a 
adam -Multigraph ..Q75c 7-10 6-14 Florence Stove ....... sie = . oa Power Corp. Canada.*Q35c 6-30 6- 6 
fron i a ee Ole 22 66) ee a Q25c 6-29 6-15 | Reed Roller Bit........ 25c 6-30 6-15 
Allied Chem. & Dye...Q50c 6-20 6- 8 ei gle rat 40 6-20 6-2 | Remington Arms ....... 10c 6-15 6-5 
Allied Mills .......... Q50c 6-15 6-5 | Garrett Corp............ 756 7 | ra g | Reynolds Metals ....... — 94 6a 
Do beh ¢ SER eee 606 6 4% E75c 6- 15 6- 5 Gen. Amer. Transp.. Zi i 7. 2 6-22 Do 5% ~ a .Q$1.37% 7 1] 6-20 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 6-29 6-15 | Gen. Cable 4% pt teeeee AL oo 62: | ee oe .........-... 50c 7-2 6-18 
‘Am. Agr. Chemical...Q75¢ 6-28 6-14 jo» Pog gl eect F50c 8-1 7-10 | Ryerson & Haynes....12%c 6-15 6-5 
Am, Bank Note........ asc 7-2 6 & 4 | Gen Milla............ Sc 7-25 6-15 | Scranton Lace ....... Q30c 6-12 5-28 
Am, Bosch .......... Va Git as PC Ete ae ee eee Q75c 6-29 6-15 
RB BE. civ teins vicus 7Sc «46-15 6- 5 | Glens Falls Insur...... alae Se Ei age oS Sea Q25c 6-18 6-8 
oi Amer, Hardware ..... Q25c 7-2 6-15 | Globe Union Sie ae = -Q25e 6-25 6-11 | So. Car. Elec. & Gas..Q15¢ 7-2 6-15 
a, J American Home Prod..-10¢ 7-2 6-14 | Grand Rapid Varnish. Soe 629 «G8 | South Car, Pwr....-..Q40e 815 7-20 
az Amer. Laundry Mach..:50¢ 6-11 $-29 | Granite City Steel... ee So. Penn Oil......... Q50c 6-27 6-13 
i 20 7-1 6-20 : 
a8 ff Amer. Locomotive...... 25e 7-1 6-6 | Gulf Public Service. .Q20c Souter Union Ges..020e 615 6 1 
Do 7% pf........- OFS 71 &.6 | Hall (W. F.) Pig...032% 620 6-7 | Comnem Dnion Gas. .f 50c 618 6.1 
‘mer. Meter .......... ce, 13 SSE | Hareie-Seybold ...... Q50c 630 621 | Standard Milling....... 15c 6-20 6-11 
1, American Stamping ....15c 6-29 6-15 | Hastings Mfg. ......... l5e 6-15 rae Standard Oil (Ky.)..... 50c 6-9 5-31 
ue @ Anaconda eee ee 75c 406-28 «26-5 | Hat oe aay ae F- 3. & |. ae eanedibaly E2%e 69 5-3 
Arnold Constable....Q12%c 6-21 6-8] Hecla Mining ........ lle > lib le dork, Soa Ga. 2.7 G45 
ma Il Atch., Top. & S. Fe Ry. Hercules Steel Prod....Q5c 6-15 6-5 Slee Ven Coe... ... Me 9.1 620 
S7o Pi. ........ 00s S$2.50 8-1 629 | Hinde & Dauch Paper.Q30c 6-30 6- : Gudaibiee Cavlion 
of F Atiantic City Elec.....Q30c 7-16 6-21 Hubinger Co.......... QlSc 6-11 6- WME ios. ons Q50c 7-1 6.9 
ts Automatic Steel Prod..Q10c 6-30 6-15 Inspiration Consol. Cop..50c 6-20 -6- 4 | Studebaker Corp..... “ qe = et 
Babcock & Wilcox...... 5S0c 7-2 6-8 | Int'l. Mineral & Oe 629 61S eon vagy, ii’ (Ca ae ee rt By 
a § Basic Refractories....Q25c 6-15 6-1 SN si aniid how kins + Q : cane aa Superior a ‘ : Ome ig ie 
Baumann (L.) & Co...Q25c 6-29 6-15 ee 98 a yt Sylvania Elec. Prod... a i 
Bell Tel. Canada..... *Q50c 7-16 = 6-15 | Int’l Petroleum Co...... 25c6- Tenn, Gas Trans... ,935c 7-2 68 
OK § Birdsboro Steel Fdry....20c 6-29 6-5 | Interstate Dept. Vic 7-13 6-21 | Thrift Stores ....... 020c oa a 
950 § Black & Decker...... Q50c 6-29 6-11 a ee Q62%c : - Her Tishman Realty ...... 035c ot. OF 
N88 | Bohack (H.C.)...... 31%c 6-15 6- 6 | Investment Co. of Am...12c 7- - Union Baw &. Diner. Q50¢ 615 6-8 
4 Bridgeport Brass...... Q35e 6-30 6-14 | Kansas Gas & Elec....Q50c 6-30 6-9] Uy Merch, & Mfrs...Q25c ¢- ae 
om” I Bridgeport Gas Lt.....Q35¢ 6-30 6-14 | Kansas Pwr. & Lt.....028 7-2 6-8 U. S, Foil Cl A&B.....20¢ 7-6 6-20 
Brown-Forman Dist. -Q20c 7-1 6-14 Kings County Lt. . SG: Segees.......... 50c $2 J 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 7-2 6-12 r” pte is Se 50c 7-2 6-15 Victor Equipment....... 20c 6-20 = 
= § Bulova Watch........ Q75c 6-29 6-12 Koppers Co. .......-. Q50c 7-2 612 Visking Corp........... 5c . . SS 
Calumet & Hecla...... Q20c 6-20 6-5 | Laclede Gas .........-. 0c 7-2 6-15 bn ecentllleg 4 “re pase a at 
. —_— ee Q20e 7-1 6-14 | Md. a gy RR “ °° ae oy Wess Dept. Stores.040c 7- ; Say 
te te ee ee ee ee ae Bh th ch mag oll 
Capital Transit.......... - - Witness Sores... Q25ce 6-30 * sya - 22.44 
Care Philip) ottlsesew 40c 6-13 eae "Ngee 50c 6-20 6- 5 Wheeling 2 ae ee 
Carrier Corp. 4% pis. 30 Fld 6.23 aicide ik ae aan 6a WR cccaesnss-OBLASK 81 7-20 
ne cn on Ct. a oe ce) oA 
Certain-teed Prod. ....Q25¢ G13 6- g | Miss. River Fuel....... 50c 6-29 6-18 Whirnas Corp. «+. i ae ab 
ted Clone. Condi ; “ape oe 612 z 2 | Mohawk Rubber...... eee oa per clara dt ll ea Se 7- 1 6,20 
a i, i a ee a. Cc . ‘ a « 
yr Peon oe os oe oN ieee -Dakota Util....22%c 7-1 6-15 Yale & ‘Towne Mfg... > . ee 
wett, Peabody......... Ic = t a hE 5 ee ee 
ai  Colt’s Mig. é: wren ees ;. ae ae: Ky, ee Pr 7-14 6-5 | Zonite Products ....... 10c 6-25 6-8 
. § Commercial Solvents. c - AA BPP cided ~The teks ee eae ee : 
-. Compo Shoe or Q17%c 6-15 6-1 lives Ee 5 ee > 6-28 6-15 Accumulations 
ons. Gas El. Lt tai * 9 oo 
“t ay og eee a 4 ee Net heen iat et gai : 890.30 oe tn pene 10c 6-30 6-15 
bee i cons, Retail Stores...00e 7-2 6-15 a Siow ata O15¢c 7-2 6-14 |} Bush ge Bldgs. 
; | Cont’l Foundry & Mach..50c 6-29 6-15 | Nat'l Grocers .......- | lt ae eo Mien ei $1.75 7-2 6-15 
i: Creameries of Am.....Q25c 6-30 6-8 Do psaboanaida:+s-: Ic - teat wee By. : Pipe Al. /$120 615 5-31 
| Senter: Pete Ala is.: aR Nat’ St tar F086 7-14 6-15 | Reading Tube “A”....12%c 7-1 6-2 
Maer ewes, eae gge oe. oo Natl soma Refining....50c © 7-2 6-15 | U. S. Rubber Rec’l ». 622 
of { Davison Chemical. . oo a jaan Industries..... 50c 6-22 68 CEA Pe ice ot 35¢ 7- 
1ip- Detroit BS ace Q50 - 6-15 6- 5 Niagara Mohawk Power .35c 6-30 6- 8 F PR 
. in § Diamond Port. Cement. 6 25¢ 6-11 - 6-1 ~~ $1.20 cL A... 030c 630 6-8 
ad Ft rece Blige oe an ot a. $e 7-2 6-8 | Elec. Bond & Share.......$ 6-30 $-31 
East. Gas & Fuel Assoc..25¢ 7-1 6-8 North Indiana P. S.....35¢ 6-20 6-5] weckesson & Robbins. 10% 7-23 - : 
r. Eastern Mall. Iron....Q50c 6-11 5-25 Northern Pac. Ry...- -Q50c 7-25 7-3 | United Merch. & Mfrs..10%  7- 
DO Nate das WAS El0c 6-11 5-25 : “A” & “B” $125 6-23 6-8 Sul 
Eastern Stainless Steel..20c 6-15 6-1 | Ohio Brass ar: 6-27 6-7 Omission 
vas Edd MME? Sods anad das $3 6-29 6-15 | Pabco Products......... Se 6- - cis 
5 4 ai - 6-14 | Penn. Pwr. & Lt. Glen Alden Coa 
2.85 B Electric Auto-Lite «ae. %2 enn. 0$112% 7-2 6411 cited tak 
oF B Elliott Ca, 2.26... 0000 Q25c 6-30 6-18 414% pfi......... 4s 722 Gil *In Canadian currency. 12.2, shares Florida 
TAD chats ach plains tangs ElSc 630 6-18 Do 4.60% pf....... Q 72 6.8 Power * te th th BaP olAlyenah 
ad (Ae): Se 50c 7-2 611 | Peoples Drug Stores..Q50c 7- Extra. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Southern Pacific Company 





Incorporated : 1884, New York, as a consolidation of six established com- 
panies, under the name of Consolidated Gas Company of New York; 
present title adopted in 1936. Office: 4 Irving Place, New York 3, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in May. Number of stockholders 
(January 1, 1951): Preferred, 27,590; common, 122,849. 


Capitalization: 


Long ROEM HIODE MOOMUOMIARUBED 6555 0) dice eka Scene os Gowen es $563,137,100 
I referred stock $5 cum. (no par)............scscsccccees 1,915,319 shs 
SAMO SOON: TAN VEIETD 5c ccisn ch Ook a Seas cus cacewabuawoee 12,479,707 shs 





*Callable at $105. 


Business: Approximately 76% of gross is derived from sales 
of electricity to a population of 8.5 million in the New York 
City boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Richmond 
and Queens and to the major portion of Westchester County. 
Except for Brooklyn, Richmond and part of Queens, gas is 
supplied to the same area. Steam service is supplied in Man- 
mje through a subsidiary. Acquired Staten Island Edison 
in f 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory, for a utility. Working 
capital deficit, December 31, 1950, $24.3 million; ratio, 0.8-to-1; 
cash, $25.7 million; marketable securities, $1.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $41.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1885 to date. 

Outlook: Because of nature of the territory served, oper- 
ations show above-average stability. Earningswise, much de- 
pends upon maintenance of satisfactory cost-rate relation- 
ships. Applications for increased electricity rates are pend- 
ing, but action may await determination of savings from 
use of natural gas, which became available for mixing in 
December, 1950. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common 
qualifies as a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.70 $1.70 $1.74 $2.20 $1.90 $2.31 2.22 2.4 

Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 4: he 
MOE ccewebasceand 243, 25% 34% 36 29% 25% 293% 335% 
WE citeeccecesct 15% 21% 24% 24% 21 21 21% 26% 





Tide Water Associated Oil Company 





Incorperated: 1926, Delaware, combining companies organized in 1888 and 
1901. Office: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
1 h_ecaaaaal in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 
23,3866. 

Capitalization: 
ROE RRO SUN Sais occas ae cces uabicniGn oteedakieroee *$987,757 
SORRMADE EDOK GLO ED ois Ss ovo bd oka dew ou ldescsceeue 76,396,809 shs 


*Purchase money obligations. 742,467,113 (38.6%) held by Mission 
Development Co., 738,631 shares (11.6%) by Pacific Western Oil Corp. 


Business: A well integrated unit operating on the West 
Coast, in the East and Middle West. Net crude oil and nat- 
ural gas liquids reserves are estimated at 517 million barrels. 
Net crude production in 1949 totaled 30.2 million barrels or 
53.4% of refinery runs. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $65.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $17.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.7 million; inventories, $54.0 million. Book value of 
common stock, $38.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common stock 1926-1927; 
1930-1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company is well entrenched competitively and is 
steadily improving its crude oil position by aggressive devel- 
opment. Growth prospects of its West Coast territory point 
up longer term potentialities. 

Comment: Stock is a well rated issue in a cyclical industry. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$2.43 


Earned per share.... $1.98 $2.57 $2.93 $4.57 6.04 4.20 f 
Dividends paid ..... 0.85 1.00 0.80 1.20 1.05 13s 3 eH 
MO hs core SGue. 15% 17 25 24% 25% 32% 25% 38 
ee ee ee ee 9% 13 1652 17% 18 19% 1956 et 
30 

> 





Incorporated: 1947, Delaware, as successor to a Kentucky company formed 
in 1884. General Office: 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Financial Office: 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in May, at Corporate Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 49,677. 


Capitalization: ‘a 
Diets Ge AN oink 66 5s ew ssw kwen- on he teees wae pete sina nneee $673,799,7 ( 
Capital stock (MO Par) .....cccccccccccrcccccesccvecesesees 4,052,117 shs 


Business: Second largest transportation company in the 
U. S. in point of mileage operated, third in revenues. Lines 
total 12,441 miles and extend from New Orleans to Los An- 
geles and up the Pacific Coast to Portland, Oregon. The 
88.3% controlled St. Louis Southwestern (“Cotton Belt”) 
extends the system from Texas to Mississippi gateways at 
Memphis and St. Louis. Also has investments in oil, timber, 
buses, trucking, etc. Well diversified traffic items include 
lumber and petroleum products, fruits, grains and minerals. 
Jointly with Union Pacific, owns Pacific Fruit Express, re- 
frigerator car operator. 

Management: Very alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1950, $113.5 million; ratio 1.9-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $133.3 million. Book value of stock, $242.38 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1906-32 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Results will continue to some extent responsive 
to cyclical influences, but major benefits reside in relatively 
rapid territorial growth, together with substantial debt re- 
duction, treasury strengthening and equipment moderniza- 
tion carried out over a number of years. 

Comment: The shares are semi-speculative but have 
greatly improved in stature over the past decade. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Barned per share...$15.48 $9.73 $8.77 $6.70 $8.86 $10.26 $8.08 $12.55 
+Earned per share... 17.79 11.09 9.48 6.81 9.41 11.60 8.66 13.38 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.50 3.25 4.00 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.50 
De - aicascooiestee a 30% 43% 62 70 50% 623% 51 64 
Tees icc ake 15% 23% 38% 38% 34% 43% 32% 49 





os Excluding separately operated, wholly-owned affiliates. yIncluding such affiliates. 





United Carbon Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, consolidating 15 established companies. of- 
fice: United Carbon Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. Annual meeting: Third 


Tuesday in March at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1950): 4,657. 

Capitalization: 

ee a ee eee re eter ce eT oon OT sees None 
Capital GOCK (NO DOM ooo ccc vcrcsc secs ceweccsccccessetecee 795,770 shs 


Business: Carbon black, used in manufacture of rubber 
goods, printing inks, dyes, paints, stove polishes, etc., pro- 
vided about 58% of 1950 dollar sales. Production in 1950 
totaled 233.2 million pounds, as compared with 175.9 mil- 
lion pounds in 1949. Natural gas sold to utilities, also is an 
important revenue source, crude oil is a minor one. In 1949, 
acquired Charles Eneu Johnson Co., printing ink manufac- 
turer. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $8.4 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; Uw; +B. 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of stock, $36.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: General business activity influences sales of nat- 
ural gas to some extent, while carbon black demand reflects 
requirements of a narrower range of industry. Results gen- 
erally follow the business cycle. 

Comment: The stock is a good grade income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.57 $2.81 $2.84 $3.78 7$3.97 1$3.91 $3.60 $4.23 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
SUN Sodus steecasoas 34% 35% 41 45% 385 38% 38% 44% 
im sss cua ees 27% 30% 33 31 28% 27% 29% 32% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. +After contingency reserves, $0.38 in 1947, 
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Lily-Tulip Cup 





Concluded from page 11 


shares are outstanding, preceded by 
$2.4 million of long term obligations 
and $2.9 million of preferred stock; 
last April, stockholders approved an 
increase in authorized common stock 
to one million shares, paving the way 
for issuance of additional common, if 
desired. 

The 24 per cent increase in the 
company’s sales in the first half of 
1950, compared with the correspond- 
ing year-earlier period, was attributed 
to the “constantly expanding markets 
for our products” but management 
acknowledges that some scare buying 
as well as moderate price increases 
contributed to the 36 per cent gain in 
the second half. This would have pre- 
supposed some leveling off in volume 
as the current year got under way, 
but the opening quarter sales were 
58 per cent above the January-March 
period of 1950. Three-shift opera- 
tions on the company’s leading lines, 
in effect for some time past, are con- 
tinuing but stockpiling on the part of 
dealers will probably prevent the 
company from showing its normal 
seasonal gain in sales in the second 
and third quarters. Despite this, 
earnings in the second quarter should 
be comparable to the initial three 
months when, even after calculation 
of taxes at the maximum 62 per cent 
rate and after deduction of a 
$200,000 reserve for contingencies, 
net amounted to $2.15 per share. 


Volatile Issue 


A glance at the table on page 11 
will show that at the current price of 
54, the issue—a volatile market per- 
former—is near its highest point since 
the present company was formed in 
1929. On the other side of the coin, 
the stock provides a yield of about 
44 per cent, not unduly low for a 
good grade growth issue. Since pay- 
ment of a 75 per cent stock dividend 
last July, the cash dividend has been 
raised twice, with the latest payment 
of 621%4 cents to be made June 15 
compared with 50 cents paid in 
March. Priced at about six times 
1950 earnings, the shares have appeal 
for long term investors who can as- 
sume reasonable risks at present mar- 
ket levels. 


JUNE 6, 1951 
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Bawl.Street Journal turns WASHINGTON, READ THE 
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Financed by the 
R. F. C., of course- 
Read the revela- 
tions in the Bawl 
Street Journal. 


COMING JUNE 8th 


= 


MacARTHUR 
for PRESIDENT! 


Of the New York Stock 
Exchange, that is. Read 
about the fireworks when 
he takes over July 4th. 



















































BAWL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Order now at $1 a 
copy, from Robert C. 
Johnson, Circulation 
Manager, c/o Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 17 
Wall Street, New York 
5, N.Y. Send check with 
application. 












































INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 145th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 9, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 18, 1951. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks prepared on 
IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Ma- 
chines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 24, 1951 











REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 





WARREN, LITCHFIELD CO. 


90 mi. from N. Y. C. Restored old country home, 
9 rooms, bath and powder room, elect., steam 
heat by new oil burner, 3 original fireplaces, 
insulation and lightning protection. 2-story wood 
shed converted to garage and work shop, barn 
adequate for the 50 acres. Lovely views, stone 
terrace, beautifully landscaped terraced lawns, 
flower gardens and many unusually beautiful 
large shade maples. Home orchard, strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes and asparagus 
beds, 2 fenced-in fields, lovely woods with path 
and brook. Nearly % mi. tar road frontage 
located % mile off state highway. $30,000. 
Write owner— 


Box No. 633, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 
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WAMSUTTA | 

a 
a ~~ ae 
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: 

| WAMSUTTA MILLS 
| , 
| CASH DIVIDEND 1 
] 

l 

1 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Friday, May 
25, 1951, Wamsutta Mills de- 
clared its regular quarterly cash 
dividend of 25¢ a share on its 
outstanding no-par capital stock, | 
payable June 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of | 
business June 1, 1951. ! 

I 


[ Fisher Abramson, Treasurer 
- 8 OF Se re re ee we ee ewe we =reeens! | 





























Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of - 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which # 
your request will be forwarded. % 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 










Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Diversified Inflation Hedge—New analysis of 
company long identified with copper mining, 
which is expanding in the fabricating field— 
yield on present dividend rate over 7 per 
cent. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 

Odd Lot and Round Lot Trading—An interest- 
ing booklet which explains the advantages of 
odd lot trading for both large and small in- 
vestor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 

Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Utility Leaders—A new study of the public 
utility industry provides the highlights on 
thirteen leading companies with a forecast on 
their growth potential—prepared by a New 
York Stock Exchange Member firm. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 + Seasenal Variation 230 
220 "oe 60 _. 225 
200 220 
180 maa 215 
160 7 INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
We Saka 1951 |_| ioe 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 N DJ F MA 
e _ 1 — 1950 
Trade Indicators jon awe ee lee 
qElectrical Output (KWH)................... 6,567 6,559 6,653 5,894 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 103.0 103.6 102.7 101.5 
ge ee eS ee 808,127 809,475 $800,000 780,959 
- 1951 : 1950 
May 9 May 16 May 23 May 24 
Tht Li Ss .n ss gneeds «<< Federal |.... $32,548 $32,668 $24,984 
{Total Commercial Loans..| Reserve |.... 19,164 19,233 13,339 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,395 1,359 1,654 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ae 30,339 30,425 36,359 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 49,574 49,350 ies 47,480 
ee ee ee ee ee 27,315 27,287 27,251 26,908 
qBrokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,072 1,037 955 1,371 
~ 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +tEstimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones —_— May ie a | a, 
Averages: : 23 24 25 26 a 2 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 247.03 245.78 245.27 245.83 247.03 248.44 263.13 238.99 
20 Railroads ... 77.33 76.86 77.49 77.58 78.08 79.02 90.08 76.86 
15 Utilities 41.92 41.73 41.85 41.81 42.00 42.25 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... 89.59 89.11 89.28 89.41 89.89 90.58 95.93 88.31 
— Ma . 
Details of Stock Trading: zB ; 3 sé 26 28 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,540 2,580 1,210 420 1,240 1,190 
a ere 1,135 1,211 1,108 757 1,032 1,078 
Number of Advances........... 232 257 551 314 539 585 
Number of Declines............ 624 668 312 186 257 272 
Number Unchanged............ 279 286 245 257 236 221 
New Highs for 1951............. 7 1 2 6 2 12 6 
New Lows for 1951............. 127 213 40 17 20 36 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.12 9892 98.89 98.91 98.93 99.01 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,370 $4,580 $2,500 $810 $2,220 $2,463 
— 951 — 951 R: _ 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 25 May 2 May's May 16 May 23 High > 
PEMD? seisc¥ cata s’ns wad 2.845% 2.836% 2.841% 2.848% 2.860% 2.860% 2.616% 
' SS ee 3.109 3.110 3.117 3.143 3.146 3.146 2.876 
NEES. Sc clgwtatmclebtacn tore 3.368 3.379 3.379 3.385 3.379 3.385 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.75 6.47 6.53 $6.33 6.49 $6.55 $5.97 
20 Railroads ....... 6.26 6.11 6.02 6.39 6.69 $6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities ......... 6.04 5.98 5.99 6.04 6.06 6.09 5.79 
50 Shocks. ..... 05630 6.66 6.40 6.46 $6.30 6.46 $6.46 $5.98 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. tRevised. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending May 29, 1951 


Shares ———Closing ——_, Net 
Traded May 22 May 29 Change 
National Power & Light................ 179,000 % 1% +% 
ce ee ee per yen rao re a 105,900 494% 485% — 
is EN oS oa 102,800 18% |. ee 
New York Central Railroad............. 90,700 18 17% —%* 
SomORY< VOM oi 6 keds <i Viv sioin 78,900 291% 28% — ¥% 
Creek: Samet: Beeel se oes. 6's 2e53'. s ov eos 76,700 41% 40% —1l 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............. 75,300 20 193% — % 
Northern Pacific Railroad.............. 74,500 37% 39 +1Y% 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 64,160 145% 15% + % 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... 58,200 21% 20% — 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is part 15 of a tabulation, which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 











































































































































30] 1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
25 rving Air Chute............. High ......... 17% 14 9% 10% 11 14% 13% 7% 71% 6% 9% 
) Ae Oe 12 7% 7 7 7% 8% 6 4% 3% 3% 5% 
20 Earnings ..... $2.08 $1.88 $1.60 $1.14 $1.33 $0.72 D$0.08 $0.17 D$0.26 $0.01 D$0.18 
15 Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.75 0.75 None 0.25 None 
talian Superpower aaa ae % \% 3/16 2 1 4% 3% 1% 1% 1% 
10] Gites: Ap. ssscscoccdernacss ER a % 1/32 1/32 % 4 i 1%, Va Ys % 9/16 
105 Earnings ..... D$1.01 D$1.05 Not available 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
00 eanette Glass ............... High ......... 2% 1% 1% 2% 5% 20% 58 ene nuke ea neal 
95° IE 1 % 3/16 1 2% 4% 17 ep we oe, ERS 
(After 3-for-1 split ea ewe paige Pe gota ae er 26 = 9% 5% 7% 
"= May, 1946) ............... ME en teace sss Pits wacbes Shae ‘ahns aioe haa 12 9% 3% 1% 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.01 $0.13 $0.01 $0.12 $0.29 $0.21 $2.72 $0.78 D$0.23 D$0.39 D$0.48 
58 Dividends :... None None None None None None None 1.00 None None None 
(27 @ Jefferson Lake Sulphur...... Se —_——_——_——Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 11% 7% 8% 7% 33% 
804 MMR Sco cesucds November, 1946 ed 5 % 35% 4% 4% 6% 
Earnings ..... $3.10 $0.79 D$1.82 $0.20 $1.14 $0.79 $0.80 $0.84 $0.97 $1.28 $3.35 
os Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 one 0.40 0.40 0.15 0.30 None 0.30 0.45 1.10 
959 jim Brown Stores High . 5% 
Jim Brown Stores § High ....7.... h 2% 2% 4 6% 11% 6 
50 FS eR ey ©" re 1% 1 1% 1% 3% 5% $34 1% re ere oe 
en ee ee te ees Meee ie Paes Siar cau odec wide ere sm 9% 3 a 
Ca RS etc ae ee $Earnings ..... sat Lill g$¥.i8 =gD$0.32 g$1.07 _g$1.47. g$0.38  gD$9.59 ' 
339 Dividends .... None None 0.08 None None None None None None None None 
654 § Julian & Kokenge............ High ......... 25 23% 12 19% 21% 29% 31% 20 25% 20% 22% 
359 RR 5s kdiieee- 25 18% 11% 13% 21% 24 24% 19% 17 17% 
480 Earnings ..... k$2.21 k$2. 94 k$2.47 k$1.94 ist. a8 k$1.28  k$3.48 k$3.33 k$2.93 k$2.04 k$3.09 
008 Dividends .... 1.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 1.75 2.25 
: Kaiser-Frazer ............000: re ———Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 17% 18% 15% 9% 9% 
371 BME Zi>kenxocs en June, 1946 —____—_—___—_. 7% H 8 2h =: 4% 
Earnings ..... esas ects fae oes coos «©6948 $4.00 $2.27 D$6.65 D$2.91 
Dividends .... sees eee sees eves None None None None None 
Kawneer Company ........... eae Sinjcsasinciaiiaas N. 2 A Curb Excha 28 33 26% 17% 16 21 
Re os December, 1945 —_—_. 20% 18% 12% 11% 12% 14% 
Earnings ..... $0.51 $1.34 $1.03 $1.44 $1.30 $0.85 $2.31 $1.28 $3.76 $4.07 $5.07 
oat Dividends .... 0.35 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.15 0.60 1.25 2.00 2.00 
Kennedy’s, Inc. ............+ High ......... 8% 12 8 10 15 25 32% 26 17 14 14% 
8.99 Bae 5 7 6 6% 9% 13 19 15 11% % 11% 
6.86 Earnings ..... a$1.89 $2.18  a$1.42 $1.42 $1.41 a$1.72 $5.34 $3.49 $3.04 $2.01 $2.86 
1.47 Dividends .... 1.05 1.30 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.50 2.10 1.80 1.60 3.40 
8.31 f Key Company ..... eto |e 8 $4 6% 6% 11% 16% 15% 10% 9% 9% 12% 
SE caseioonees 5 4 4¥4 4% 5 8% 6 6% 6% 6% 9 
> Earnings ..... $0.55 $0.68 $0.48 $0.54 $0.38 D$0.32 $0.05 $0.49 $1.21 $2.85  °$0.22 
Dividends .... None None 0.30 0.30 0.15 0.15 None None None 0.50 1.00 
190 F Kidde (Walter) & Co........ aes ———Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange————— 26 29% 14% 12% 12% 16% 
078 SO ink s6ss aniaicnenaiel January, 1945 <innemativeniates 18 10% 8% 9 9% 10% 
585 Farnings ..... $3.06 $6.54 $4.62 $7.00 $6.01 $1.77. D$1.94 $1.41 $2.55 $1 67 $3.53 
272 Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.12% i .. 240 0.45 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
221 Kings County Lighting...... BN - ansgesone Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange—— 7% 9% 
6 BOE: cacevedese June, 1949 3% 6% 
36 Earnings ..... pee ee : $0.31 $0.26 $0.35 Sc D$0.28 D$0.02 $0.64 $0.45 
Dividends .... Initial payment on no par stock Sept. 1 0.20 0.40 
King-Seeley Corp. ........ SecRNE “aéadededs 9% 9% 7% 9% 17% 25 28% - 17% 19% 22% 32 
19.01 ees 6 4% 4% 7% 9 22 12% 12% 12% 15 21 
» 463 Earnings ..... h$0.86  h$1.77 $1.17 h$1.36 h$1.56 h$1.59 h$0.96 h$1.59 h$3.94 h$4.52 h$6.06 
" Dividends .... 0.80 0.60 0.30 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.15 1.90 2.80 
*——. & Kingston Products .......... High ......... 2 1% 1% 4 4 9% 9% 6 4u% 3% 5% 
ow 1 1 1 1% 2% 3% 4% 4 \% 2 2% 
16% : ings ..... : " ‘ $0.28 $0.27 $0.36 $0.38 $0.89 $0.47 $0.41 $0.63 
76 Dividends .... one 0.20 10 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 
05 Kirby Petroleum ............. High ......... 2% 2% 2 3% 9 10% 11% 19 20% 14% 22 
I sian ais 1% 1% 1% 4 6% 65 7% il 9% 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.16 $0.33 $0.52 $0. 63 $0.74 $0.83 $0.74 $1.16 $2.13 $1.62 $1.62 
7 Dividends .... None 0.10 6.10 0.10 0.20 None 0.10 0.20 0.50 0.50 0.50 
2 Kirkland Lake Gold High ......00- 1% % % % 1% 2% 2% 115/16 17/16 1% 13/16 
9 Mining ............++ ne peseaeem 7/16 = «5/16 —Ss5/16 % 13/16 15/16 1 1% 15/16 1 11/16 
8 Earnings ..... $0.13 $0.10 $0.06 $0.04 $0.03 $0.03 $0.02 $0.07 $0.03 $0.05 $0.03 
Dividends .... $0.12 $0.11 $0.06 $0.04 $0.04 $0.04 $0.03 $0.04 50.04 $0.03 50.04 
Klein (D. Emil).............- High ......... 15 14% 12% 16 16% 32 43 25% 14 10% 10 
LOW  cocceccees 10% 9% 13% 15% 15% 24 13% 9% 9% 8% 
51 Earnings ..... $1.69 $1. 34 $1.59 $2.05. $1.68 $2.04 $3.95 D$0.60 $0.47 $0.40 $0.37 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 20.20 0.25 £0.50 q 
Net KJeimert Rubber ............. Bilge iccasccee 10% 10 a4 12 17 23% 34% 20 16 13% 15% 
ans? aoe ss eeceoes eck 328 ons soe 9 z 16% Rg - bo Py jaa 74 
arnings ..... le A -70 $1.4 4 A ; y 2 
F % Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Knott ‘Hotels .......cccccccces High ......... 8% 4 4% 9% 18 32% 37% 26% 24% 2434 32% 
ee: l/, BP iiewcescrs 3% 2 2 - 4% 3 14% 19% 19% 19% 18% 22 
~ 3,9] March, 1959) .............Low ....... aH ate Ree ran eee ats es pa i ses bet 
SO Bee eae Saas : $0.43 . $1.28 $1.46 $1.63 $2.53 $2.83 $2.55 $2.27 
Re 5 eade 0.15 0.15 15 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.07% 
+1% 
5% a—12 months to January 31, followi year. g—12 months to June 30. h—I12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also stock. q—Paid 
= ‘tock. s—In Canadian funds. D—Deficit. $Adjusted for 1947 ‘recapitalization. 


In this “Radioactive Materials Room” at Chrysler Laboratories, many stronger 


metals . 


. better designs . 


. . smoother-running, longer-lasting parts have 


their beginning. Note the protective lead-and-rubber gloves and aprons, and 
the thick lead box in the foreground where “hot” parts are safely stored. 


ATOMS FROM OAK RIDGE COME TO DETROIT 


The men in the picture are handling 
“hot” or radioactive automobile parts. 
That’s the reason for their long-handled 
tools, the radiation exposure meter held 
by the man at the right—and their 
caution. It’s all part of a new kind of 
research at Chrysler Corporation. 

Our engineers send engine distribu- 
tor points to the U. S. Atomic Plant at 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., where they are made ° 


radioactive in the famous Atomic Pile. 


Returned to Detroit, a “hot” point 
is mounted in a standard distributor, 
and given a test run as though in your 


car. Ordinarily it takes hundreds of 
hours of engine operation for points to 
wear enough to be measured. But in a 
few minutes of this test, some radio- 
active atoms are transferred from the 
“hot” point —enough to be measured 
accurately by sensitive Geiger Counters. 

In this way, we find out where wear 
starts, and how and why, and thus 
learn to develop better points that will 
run much longer without replacement. 

Similar tests, using “hot” piston 
rings, gears, bearings and the like, are 
helping us to develop longer-lasting 


parts for cars and other vehicles, and 
improved ways of lubricating them. 


Chrysler Corporation was an auto in- 
dustry pioneer in this peaceful use of 
atomic energy. It’s one more example 
of the practical imagination that leads 
directly to the fine performance and 
long life of the products we make. And 
another reason why our experience and 
skills are always ready for a wide variety 
of challenging jobs—from cars and 
trucks and military vehicles to industrial 
engines, heating and cooling systems— 
and even railroad freight car trucks. 


Practical saiinipidaiuma guides research at CH RYS LE R Cc © RPO RATION 


PLYMOUTH, "DODGE, DE SOTO and CHRYSLER CARS and DODGE TRUCKS 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessories §Cycleweld 








